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MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


Tue first act of Louis X VI. and his Queen, when informed 
of the decease of the old monarch, was to fall upon their knees 
and exclaim, “My God! guide us, protect us: we are too 
young toreign.” It is doubtless true, that they were partial 
ly aware of the difficulties surrounding them, and of their 
unfitness for guiding discreetly the ship of state, shattered as 
she then was, through the sea of continental politics. 

This was in May, 1774, at the close of a reign, the com- 
mencement of which, had marked the period of decline of a 
dynasty still the most powerful in Europe. The absolute- 
ness of the monarchy of the fourteenth Louis, had waned, 
during the succeeding reign, to the ministerial rule of such 
party leaders as could command the greatest influence. It 
was not the ambition of the King tc make the state great 
and respected, to extend its borders, or increase its influence 
in the Courts of Europe ; it was not his ambition, as it was 
his great-grandsire’s, to make the Ministry in their politica] 
capacity and the noblesse in their social relations subservient 
only to his will. The wars which were carried on during 
his reign, were the results of causes beyond his control, and 
terminated ruinously to the integrity of his empire. Confid- 
ing to his advisers the supervision of affairs involving the 
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welfare of the nation, he gladly turned to the enjoyment o; 
his social nature in the society of the several mistresses, who 
successively held sway over his passions. His was, how. 
ever, the sin of weakness rather than of design ; he aimed 
less to oppress his subjects, than to throw off the restraints 
imposed by Christian obligation and a just regard for the 
common decencies of society ;—decencies the French are not 
often the most active in observing! He was beguiled into 
the execution of some of the most important acts of' his life 
by his female favorites, instigated, in their turn, by designing 
courtiers and aspiring demagogues. That the monarch was 
ignorant of the disgrace he was attaching to his House or 
of the dangers gathering over its head, is not to be supposed: 
he consoled himself with the unkingly suggestion that it 
would maintain its supremacy, at least, during his life. 

Such was the condition of the monarchy, when the young 
dauphin’s betrothal to Marie Antoinette, archduchess of 
Austria, was negotiated. This event was the result of the 
diplomacy of the duc de Choiseul, minister of Franee, 
and the empress Maria Theresa. As this alliance was a 
ministerial measure, it met with the heartiest opposition from 
the party which soon after came into power. Upon the re- 
tirement of Choiseul from the Court, the young princess was 
left without a friend, save those who were attached to her 
person. The new Ministry were desirous of humbling the 
pride of Austria, and hesitated not to accomplish their pur- 
pose at the expense of fidelity to national treaties and loy- 
alty to the heirs apparent to the throne. These circumstan- 
ces, combined with the factious disputes sustained on the 
one side by the throne and its emissaries, and on the other 
by the parliament and its partisans, and the growing hostil- 
ity of certain classes against Jesuitism, greatly enhanced 
the difficulties surrounding the young monarch and his wile. 
In addition, the anti-Austrian party had taken care to insti! 
into the mind of the youthful Louis, a coldness and distrust 
toward his Queen, to counteract any influence she might 
exert favorable to the empire of her imperial mother. 

For a knowledge of the less important incidents in the life 
of Marie Antoinette, we are indebted to the “Memoirs” by 
Madame Campan, First Lady of the Bedchamber. Her po- 
sition near the Queen gave her abundant opportunities for 
observing her least guarded actions, and becoming acquaint- 
ed with her more personal traits of character. Inspired by 
the profoundest affection, it is not surprising that she has 





















































1850. | Marie Antoinetie. 3 
found less in the character of her mistress to deplore if not 
to condemn, than those historians who have been accustom- 
ed to impute the misfortunes of France to the faults of her 
rulers. The evident desire of the writer to present an im- 
partial picture, atones, in part,for the slight confusion of 
names and titles observable in her work. 

To show how slight a circumstance is sometimes looked 
upon by the historian as productive of important consequen- 
ces, we need only to allude to the opinion of Madame Cam- 
pan, sustained by that of Lamartine, that a fruitful cause of 
the Queen’s misfortunes, was the supreme contempt she felt 
for the etiquette of the house of Bourbon. The right to com- 
mand its observance, was esteemed one of the most sacred of 
royal prerogatives ; its infringement, an insult tothe pride of 

wer, not to be forgiven. This artificial requirement was 
looked upon by the German princess as an attempt, by the 
dependents on the monarchy, to sustain its augustness on a 
fictitious, if not childish basis. Unfortunately, Madame de 
Noailles who was appointed her lady of honor, entertained 
a profound veneration for the established usages of the 
court, without in any degree possessing the ability to inspire 
her young charge with like sentiments.* Narrow-minded, 
frivolous, and antiquated, her instructions were so offered as 
to excite ridicule and repartee, which, in return, were repaid 
by hatred and calumny. 

Marie was early impressed with the idea that her connec 
tion with Louis was to be unfortunate. Before her departure 
from Vienna, Joseph Gassner, a pretender to mysterious 
wisdom, was consulted by the empress to ascertain what 
would be the fortunes of her daughter. His reply: “ Mad- 
ame, there are crosses for all shoulders,” was looked upon by 
her countrymen and herself, as a prophetic revelation of an 
inevitable fate.t The prediction often recurred to her in 
after life, producing the involuntary horror attendant upon 





* Mapame Campan thus describes an incident in which she was concerned :—‘‘ One day I anin 
tentionally threw this poor lady into a terrible agony ; the Queen was receiving, I know not whom 
—some persons just presented, I believe ; the lady of honor, the Queen's tire-woman, and the ladics 
of the bed-chamber, were behind the Queen. I was near the throne, with the two women on duty. 
All was right ; at least I thought so. Suddenly, I perceived the eyes of Madame de Noailles fixed 
on mine, She madea sign with her head, and then raised her eyebrows to the top of her forehead, 
lowered them, raised them again ; then began to make little signs with her hand. From all this 
pantomime, I could easily perceive that something was not as it should be ; and asI looked about 
on all sides to find out what it was, the agitation of the countess kept increasing. The Queen, who 
perceived all this, looked at me with a smile; I found means to approach her majesty, who said to 
mein a whisper, Let down your /appets, or the countess will expire. All this bustle arose from 
two unlucky pins, which fastened up my lappets, whilst the etiquette of costume said, ‘ Lappets 
hanging down.’’’ 

t As aa illustration of the interest with which such omens as could be construed aa having a relation 
to her fate were iegarded, we quote from the illustrious Goethe, who was admitted into the pavilion 
prepared for her, on an Island in the Rhine, on her way to Paris: ‘On my entrance, J was struck 
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an instinctive consciousness of its truth. In this, she on), 
obeyed the mysterious promptings of her German nature. 

Marie was in her twentieth and her royal consort in }j, 
twenty-first year, when the death of Louis XV. summoned 
them to the throne. To pretend that their accession was 
not hailed with delight by the French people, would be to 
acknowledge an ignorance of their nature ; still, among thy. 
courtiers and probably the noblesse, the first inquiries were. 
how are the rights and privileges of our orders to be secured ' 
which party is to control the state? The dignity of the 
crown had already been compromised by the capricious in. 
fluences of intriguing mistresses and their coadjutors ove; 
a wanton monarch ;—a species of corruption which was at. 
tended by all the lesser vices of a court-life. With the bes 
of intentions, the young king found himself controlled on al! 
sides by a state of things he could neither approve nor resist, 
the elements of political decomposition in the state and o} 
moral degradation in the social relations of the court. The 
change was elementary; it could not have been stayed by 
the piety and resolution which marked the reign of Henry 
[V. What qualifications, then, had he, who had been bred 
in the most scrupulous and ascetic piety, and in profound 
ignorance of the fascinations of the voluptuous circles 
around him and of the polite accomplishments of the society 
of Versailles? His education had fitted him for the clois- 
ter; not for the throne. We quote a paragraph from Ma- 
dame Campan, significant, not only of the conjugal habits 
of the royal pair, but of courtier-life in the capital : 


“ ALTHOUGH, at the period of his grandfather’s death, Louis XVI. had 
not availed himself of his marital privilege, he began to be exceedingly 
attached to the Queen. The first period of so deep a mourning not ad- 
mitting of indulgence in the diversion of hunting, he proposed to her 
walks in the gardens of Choisv: they went out like man and wife, the 
young King giving his arm to the Queen, and accompanied by a very smal! 
suite. The influence of this example had such an effect upon the cour- 
tiers, that the next day several couples, who had long, and for good rea- 
sons, been disunited, were, to the amusement of the whole court, seen 
walking upen the terrace with the same apparent conjugal intimacy. Thus 
they spent whole hours, braving the intolerable wearisomeness of thei! 
protracted éé/e-d-tétes, out of mere obsequiousness.” 





with the subject depicted in the tapestry with which the principal pavilion was hung, in which were 
seen Jason, Creasa, and Medea, that is to say, a representation of the most fatal union commemora 
ted in history. On the left of the throne, the bride, surrounded by friends and distracted attendants, 
was struggling with a dreadful death. Jason, on the other side, was starting back, struck with horror 
at = sight of his murdered children ; and the Fury was soaring into the air, in her chariot draw» 
by dragons,’’ 
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Historians all agree in awarding to Marie the most charm- 
ing simplicity and frankness of character, united to a person 
of extraordinary beauty and power of pleasing.* In_ the 
« Memoirs,” her virtue is accounted her most ennobling trait ; 
still, the first years of her reign, were marked by the most 
determined assaults upon her reputation—assaults which 
subsequent events rendered but too effective. The most 
common attentions exchanged with those around her, were 
tortured into proofs of culpable frivolity or criminal design. 
On the occasion of her making a party to the gardens of 
Marly, to witness the dawn of morning and sunrise—a 
spectacle she had never seen—the most scandalous ballad 
that a corrupt genius could compose, was circulated in Pa- 
ris. “The blackest colors were employed to paint an enjoy: 
ment so harmless, that there is scarcely a young woman in 
the country, who has not endeavored to procure it for her- 
self.”"t The institution of sledge parties, an amusement the 
Queen was very fond of while there was snow on the ground, 
and in which she was joined by the nobility, was decried as 
an attempt on her part to introduce into the French capital 
the usages of Germany; she was accused of riding through 
the streets of Paris in a sledge. Changes in costume, en- 
couraged by her, were considered as an attempt to overturn 
the ancient usages of the court and unnationalize the king- 
dom. But while it cannot reasonably be said that her con- 
duct afforded proof of any culpable design, it must be 
acknowledged that prudence should have dictated a different 
course. If she had faults, they appeared only in her thought- 
lessness—in the exuberant spirits that found satisfaction in 
such juvenile amusements as blindman’s buff, and similar 
games. 

The allusions we have made, suffice to give a very correct 
idea of the social habits of the Queen; it now becomes nec- 
essary to speak of her conjugal relations with her husband. 
It was not till near the close of 1777, that his indifference 
to her was so overcome, that she ventured to consider herself 
fully his wife; a fact which had afforded her, and such of 
the court as were friendly to her interests, the utmost unea- 





* “ Tr is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of France at Versailles, and surely 
never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision! I saw hei 
jnst above the horizon decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move in, glitter 
ing like the morning star, full of life and splendor, and joy.’’—Burke’s Reflections. 

t Ir was thus, with libels and ballads, that the enemies of Marie Antoinette hailed the first 
days of her reign. They exerted themselves every way to render her unpopular. Their aim was, 
beyond all doubt, to have her sent back to Germany ; and there was not a moment to be lost in its 
accomplishment. That the indifference of the King toward his amiable and beautiful wife had 
lasted so , was already a matter of wonder ; day after day it was to be expected that the seductive 
charms of Marie Antoinette would undo all their machinations Note by Madame Campan. 














6 Marie Antoinette. (July 
siness, A paragraph from the pen of the first Lady of th, 
Bedchamber, delicately alludes to an idea that was fast o}). 
taining currency, and which, as it had reference to the ca pac. 
ities of royalty and the succession of the crown, was of 1 
trifling political moment.* According to the accurate com. 
putation of our authoress, the birth of the princess followed. 
exactly at the end of a year from the assumption of marita| 
usages by his majesty. After this he gave her no room ty 
complain of his indifference. The birth of a dauphin soon 
followed, and seemed for a brief period, to allay the active 
enmities existing against her. Soon, however, the publica. 
tion of licentious and infamous ballads, was resumed, al! 
bearing upon the dignity and virtue of her more private 
life.t About this time, Madame Campan says she remon- 
strated with the Queen, more than once, for that freedom in 
her manners so indicative of innocence and frankness, but 
so liable to misconstruction by the designing. 

We come now to the relation of two events, scarcely 
worth an allusion, were it not that historians have assigned 
them an important place among the causes of the French 
revolution, and the unhappy fate of Marie Antoinette. We 
allude to the publication of the “ Marriage of Figaro,” and 
the magnificent swindle of the Diamond Necklace. 

Beaumarchais, author of the “ Marriage of Figaro,” had 
become ambitious of a greater distinction than “ The Barber 
of Seville” and his other works had brought him, and con- 
ceived the design of ridiculing the government in a dramatic 
entertainment at the theaters. The prohibition of the King 
against its representation, was not sufficient to prevent it, 
but was sufficient to give rise to the earlier clamors of the 
literati for the freedom of letters. 

The affair of the diamond necklace, was of much greater 
significance ; its result showing a successful league hostiie 
to the dynasty and power of the throne. The chief actress 
was one Madame de Lamotte, of low birth but of elevated 
ancestry, whose husband was in a subaltern position near 
the palace of Versailles. Her object was to get possession 
of a valuable diamond necklace which Baehmer the crown- 


* ** Datine from this long-delayed but happy moment, the King’s attachment to the Queen a 
snmed every characteristic of love; the good Lassone, first physician to the King and Queen, Ire 
quently spoke to me of the uneasiness, that the King’s indifference, the cause of which he had beer 
*0 long in overcoming, had given him, and appeared to me at that time to entertain anxiety of * 
very different descri a 

t Tue envious rabble greedily swallowed reports that justified their hatred of the great; vulgs 
imagination and credulity came to complete, with touches the most disgusting and atrocious, the 
picture that malignant satire had first drawn. And the Queen herself, in the inconsistent gaiety 0! 
youth, of innocence, and high place, gave those handles to calumny that dissolute hypocrisy woul’ 
have aveided.— The History of France. By Fyre Evans Crowe 
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jeweler had been several years in perfecting, in hope of dis- 
posing of it to the Queen. She had, however, refused to have 
it purchased, and charged Boehmer to relinquish his purpose. 
Madame de Lamotte, to secure this treasure, commenced 
negotiations with the cardinal prince de Rohan,grand almon- 
er tothe royal household, to engage his assistance. Know- 
ing that de Rohan was not on speaking terms with the 

ueen, and that his greatest desire was to secure her friend- 
ship, she boldly presented him a forged note signed “ Marie 
Antoinette, of France,” purporting that the writer would con- 
sider it a great favor if he would purchase the necklace for 
her, without the knowledge of the King or court ; stipulating 
that it should remain for a specified time a profound secret. 
The cardinal, after consulting the far-famed prince of quacks, 
count Cagliostro, seized the proffered bait and soon consum- 
mated the bargain with the jeweler. Another forged note 
(rom the hands of Madame de Lamotte, arranged the method 
of delivering the necklace into the hands of the Queen’s con- 
fidential valet-de-ckambre, in a private alcove in the garden 
attached to Madame’s residence. On the evening named, 
the cardinal repaired in disguise to the appointed place, and 
delivered the casket containing the jewels, into the hands of 
one Villette, a creature in the service of Lamotte, disguised in 
the Queen’s livery. Thus far, the intrigue had required not 
less than a twelvemonth of negotiation and the participa- 
tion of many agents to provide against suspicion on the part 
of the cardinal and the jeweler. This only could be accom- 
plished by sustaining the illusion that Lamotte was enjoying 
the continued confidence of Marie Antoinette, by whom, in 
fact,as it afterward appeared, she had never been seen.— 
Her sagacity in arranging scenes wherein she appeared a 
royal favorite, and her adroitness in substituting herself, in 
the eyes of her victims, for one and another of the less noted 
ladies about the court, were sufficiently successful ; it was 
only when the stipulated installments of the purchase-price, 
were not forthcoming, that the plot was discovered. This 
was delayed several months, and might never have occurred 
—as it was a part of her plan that the cardinal should event- 
ually pay for the necklace—had not that prince experienced 
the same neglect from the Queen, when he considered himself 
entitled to her warmest gratitude. His infatuation and 
Beehmer’s pecuniary urgencies resulted in an eclaircissement. 
The Queen experienced the mortification of knowing that 
notes with her signature had been circulated in a circle of © 
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the vilest intriguers, and that by many she would be implica. 
ted as a participant in the plot. Some historians, even, hay, 
not exonerated her.* 

Thus appeared the circumstances attending the affair o) 
the necklace, although by the royal family and their friends 
the prince de Rohan was considered particeps criminis, an( 
consequently passed the ordeal of a trial with the others.— 
They were punished, and he was acquitted. His acquitta| 
was regarded as an insult to the dignity of the throne, so fa; 
as it had been compromised by his implication in the affair 
The following passage from Madame Campan,shows in what 
light it was regarded by Marie : 


“THe Queen’s grief was extreme; as soon as I learned the substance o; 
the decision, I went to her, and found her alone in her closet; she was weep. 
ing: ‘Come,’ said her majesty to me, ‘come and lament for your Queen 
insulted and sacrificed by cabal and injustice.” | Memoirs, vol. 2, p. 28,| 


This affair is to be considered of importance to the fortune, 
of Marie Antoinette, no farther than it was laid hold of by 
her enemies, to prove her extravagance. The Abbe Talley. 
rand Perigord, then young, but afterward of no small ac. 
count in European politics, said in reference to it: “ Attend 
narrowly to that miserable affair of the necklace; | should 
be nowise surprised if it overturned the throne.” 

Froni this time, (1785,) affairs rapidly approached a crisis 
No Ministry could long stem the tide of popular discontent ; 
in consequence, the Queen was partly compelled to turn her 
attention from her social enjoyments to the affairs of state 
The fortitude she exhibited during the convulsions premoni- 
tory of the revolution, could not have been expected from one 
so little accustomed to interfere in public matters. Louis, 
vacillating as ever, confided to her the management o! 
affairs no minister could have conducted successfully in the 
midst of agitations so violent. ‘This increased the violence 
of the factions from suppressed murmurs to open threats— 
from secret plotting to undisguised rebellion. The insurrec- 
tions of July, 1789, were the first scenes in the great drama. 
On the 15th, an immense throng assembled in the court-yard 
of the castle, and called for the royal family. They advanced 
to the terrace, while: Madame Campan passed into the throng 
She describes (vol. 2, p. 44,) what she witnessed : 


“T wearp a thousand vociferations: it was casy to see, by the difference 





* Sea ‘' Mameirs of Abbe Georgel.”’ 
' Alison’s History of Europe, vol. 1, p. 60 
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between the language and the dress of some persons among the mob, 
that they were in disguise. A woman, whose face was covered with a 
black lace vail, seized me by the arm, with some degree of violence, and 
said, calling me by my nazne, ‘I know you very well: tell your Queen not 
to meddle with government any longer: let her Jeave her husband and 
our good States-general, to effect the happiness of the people.’ At the 
same moment, a man, dressed much in the style of a market-man, with his 
hat pulled down over his eyes, seized me by the other arm, and said, 
‘Yes, yes; tell her over and over again, that it will not be with these 
States as with the others, which produced no good to the people; that 
the nation is too enlightened in 1789, not to make something more of 
them: and that there will not now be seen, a deputy of the Tiers-etat 
making a speech with one knee on the ground : tell her this, do you hear?” 


In October the palace of Versailles was attacked by a 
mob which penetrated to the Queen’s apartment, vowing to 
ut an end to her life at once; she, however, had escaped to 
another part of the palace. The mob then demanded that 
the royal family should return to Paris, and the demand was 
granted. The royal family, the body-guards, a large portion 
of the army, and an almost illimitable concourse of the most 
abandoned, of both sexes of the populace, formed the motley 
procession. Their return, for awhile, lulled to peace the 
jarring elements of Revolutionism. ‘The Queen was again 
able to enjoy the felicity of a quiet intercourse with her hus- 
band and children, disturbed occasionally, it is true, by the 
outbreaks of the contending factions. Foreseeing, that a 
regard for personal safety might require them to flee from 
Paris and from France, the plan of flight was occasionally 
a subject of discussion. Still, it was not till 1791 that it was 
deemed necessary to carry it into execution. By the treach- 
ery of one of the women of the wardrobe, the contemplated 
flight was made known to the Assembly, which body took 
measures to prevent it. They were overtaken at Varennes, 
and brought back to Paris to suffer a still more rigorous sur- 
veillance. It was during the night of the Varennes journey, 
that the Queen’s hair changed from a beautiful brown to an 
almost snowy whiteness. 

The assent of the King to the constitution, once more gave 
an apparent peace to the distracted family, although it was 
regarded as a prelude to still greater sacrifices of kingly 
prerogatives. They were inevitable; one after another of 
those on whom they could rely, was denounced by the 
Jacobins. The fall of Barnave, one of the ablest and truest 
servants of the royal family, also a member of the Assembly, 

VOL. I. 2 
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left them still more friendless. The King fell into the utmoy 
despondency, passing several days without uttering a word. 
The pressure of circumstances had completely crushed hix 
spirit. The occasional gleams of energy afterward mani. 
fested, were only the spasms of expiring power. On the 
fatal night of the 10th of August, 1792, he fled with his 
family from the palace to the Assembly, in obedience to the 
counsel of a messenger sent by that body.* They fled: buy 
toa prison. In obedience to a decree of the Assembly, Louis 
was conducted to the block on the 21st of January, 1793. 

Soon after, the dauphin was separated from his mother 
under pretense that she was devising a plan to escape from 
the Temple, in which she was imprisoned. The order of the 
Committee of Public Safety to his keeper: “ Get quit of him, 
was understood and obeyed. He was confined in a loathe- 
some cell, without wholesome food, until his privations ter- 
minated his life. His widowed mother was removed to the 
Conciergerie. A narrow and damp apartment containing a 
worn mattress and bed of straw, constituted her only accom- 
modations. Madame de Stael, at this time, published a 
pamplet denouncing the policy and justice of such treatment. 
“Women of France,” said she, “I appeal to you: your en- 
pire is over if ferocity continue to reign: your destinies are 
gone if your tears fall in vain. Defend the Queen by the 
arms which Nature has given you.” All was in vain; at 
the end of two months she was brought to trial. The only 
charge sustained against her was sworn to by two of the 
most atrocious monsters of the revolution. Hebert and Si- 
mon deposed that the dauphin had informed them that he 
had been initiated into improper practices by his mother. 
Being called upon to answer, she said: “If I have not hith- 
erto spoken, it is because nature refuses to answer to such an 
accusation, brought against a mother.” ‘Turning to the au- 
dience, she added: “I appeal to all the mothers who hear 
me whether such a thing is possible!” The eloquence of her 
counsel availed nothing ; she was condemned. 

Previous to her execution on the 16th of October, she 
wrote to the princess Elizabeth, sister of Louis, a letter of 
consolation. It abounded in proofs of her piety and virtue, 
and indicated resignation to her fate. Though the place o! 
execution was surrounded by a vast assemblage of the popu- 
lace shouting in the delirium of their exultation, she sub- 








never afterwards allowed to meet. She has written only what passed under her own observation.- 
We will briefly recoant the closing events of the drama.— Editors 
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mitted to the stroke of death with a firmness becoming the 
daughter of Maria Theresa, and a dignity worthy the Queen 
of France. 

Notwithstanding the corruption of contemporaneous his- 
torians, posterity have not failed to do her justice. Nothing 
blameworthy is attached to her character, save the fondness 
for amusement and show which she exhibited in the earlier 
years of her reign; but which, during the unequale <d calami- 
ties of her after life, gave place to the affection of a wife 
and a mother, and the patriotism of a sovereign. Of inno- 
cence, of beauty, and of misfortune, she is regarded as one 
of the most illustrious examples aflorded by the pages of 
history. 


II. 


HisTORICAL VIEW OF THE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE OF THE 
Stavic Nations; with a Sketch of their Popular Poetry. 
By Tatvi. With a Preface by Edward Robinson, D.D. 
LL.D., author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” etc. 
New-York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1850. 


To review a work like this, and do it justice, we should 
need what the author has had—a residence of years in the 
East—and a far deeper erudition than even Talvi’s; for if 
our knowledge is merely equal, where is our warrant for 
criticism? But asto secure these qualifications would de- 
mand an interval of time which would throw the preparation 
of this paper far forward into the future, when, perchance, 
both book and magazine may be slumbering in the shadowy 
oblivion kindly designed to relieve the world from all things 
not essential to its progress—and when, quite possibly, pa- 
triotic Russ exiles may be illustrating their own literature 
amongst us in popular lectures, and Czekhish minstrel-girls 
chanting native songs at the corners of our streets—in view 
of this long delay, and the contingencies thereto attached, 
we have resolved not to write a review. <A few words we 
may venture upon the style—a brief analysis of the plan,— 
and an opinion as to the author’s success; but our chief aim 
will be to present our readers with a few specimens, from 
the volume, of Slavic ballad Literature, so little known, 
and yet so well worthy our attention. 
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When we consider that Russia is regarded as being a, 
savage a nation as the bear which has come to be her em. 
blem; that Poland is looked upon as half barbarous; ani 
that Hungary, with its numberless provinces, was almos 
unknown to us tiil the recent patriotic war, save as we caugh; 
mysterious hints, through the old romances, of its primitive 
grandeur and enlightenment ;—we do not wonder that the 
idea of such countries having a national Literature, should 
scarcely have been entertained. And as far as elaborate 
works are concerned, this opinion is generally justified ; the 
best productions being the spontaneous ballads which image 
forth, as they ever do, the genius and history of the race. 

The work before us has four general divisions called 
Parts; the first treating of the Old, or Church Slavic Lan- 
guage and Literature ; the second, that of the Eastern Slavic: 
the third, of the Western Slavic; and the fourth, giving us 
a sketch of the Popular Poetry of all these nations, with 
their numerous subdivisions. 

The different chapters and sections of the work are re- 
spectively devoted to the branches of sub-races above men- 
tioned ; giving an analysis of the language of each, and its 
derivation and principal features, with an account of its 
Literature, unaccompanied with specimens for illustration. 
The literary histories are divided into periods, separated by 
the advent of eminent writers, or great political changes. 

To one desirous of investigating the Philology of the Slavic 
tongues, or becoming theoretically acquainted with the 
names, characters and ages of the principal writers, this 
portion of the book present all the advantages of a compact 
and reliable text-book. It develops many principles, also, 
highly important as affecting the future history of literary 
effort. Yet, upon the whole, we cannot recommend it to 
the general reader as an entertaining book ; one which, by 
charm of style, will arrest and hold the attention of a person 
not specially interested in the investigation alluded to. In 
short, it is dry ; marked by a hardness and ambiguity of ex- 
pression, not at all conducive to close attention on the part 
of the reader. We confess to have utterly failed in our at- 
tempts to read it after dinner; the siesta would intrude its 
claims in spite of us. Yet it is impervious to the shafts of 
grammatical criticism ; intelligent and instructive in every 
sentence, and enlightened and liberal in sentiment. The 
hiatus is simply in the graces of style. 

The fourth part, however, is a sort of autumn ; a garniture 
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of fruitage, secured by the toil of the preceding seasons. It 
isas though we had worked on through the winter of utter 
barbarism, the spring of lingual elements combining into 
language, and the summer of toilsome analysis of such lan- 
guage, to be rewarded with the grateful treasures of rich 
yoems, and the hints of national custom and feelings, on 
which, as the apple on its stem, they may be supposed to 
depend. The style, to be sure, is the same; but it makes a 
vast difference whether the frame encloses a beautiful pic- 
ture, or a dry diagram of verbal terminations and conscnant 
redundancies ; whether the author discourses learnedly on 
the genius of a language in which we have no special inter- 
est, or naturally delineates the varieties of passion and 
emotion, the beautiful historical influences and incidents, 
and the fascinations of a fresh sentiment, which all go to 
create the vehicle for their own legitimate expression—po- 
etry. While, therefore, over three-fourths of the book, nine- 
ty-nine readers of every hundred (if so many persevere in 
its perusal) will inevitably sleep, a large majority will 
trespass on the hour of goblins, rather than leave the last 
quarter unfinished. 

But the reader shall be his own judge. From Part Il. we 
give the following extract, as the best passage we found, 
and one, too, which we think would be approved anywhere : 


PANSLAVISM. 


“THe reign of the emperor Nicholas opened with a bloody tragedy 
which concerns us here only so far, as the dissatisfied, effervescing, un- 
healthy spirit of the literary youth of Russia was in a very striking manner 
exhibited in it. 

“Several poets and men of some literary fame were among the conspir- 
ators. Rileyef, Bestushef, and others, became the victims of their impru- 
dence. An analogousspirit had some years before banished young Pushkin 
from the capital. It was evident, that the Russian muse was no longer the 
good old gossiping lady in French court-dress and hoops, who was ready 
to drop a humble courtesy to every person of rank and influence ; she was 
no longer the shepherdess who had inspired Dmitrief with his sweet yet 
tame verses; she had been by the example and the pernicious influence 
of the modern philosophical schools gradually metamorphosed into a wild 
romantic girl, burning with desire to drink freely, and without being 
watched by police agents, from the true source of poetry open to all na- 
tions; to rove about in the world of imagination free from fetters and 
restraint. The means which the emperor chose to cure her from these 
eccentricities ; to chain her at home by endearing it to her; in short, to 
Russify her again ; were certainly very judicious. 
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“ We have seen that the spirit of historical and archwological research. 
as well as the interest for the study of the Slavie languages, was alread, 
awakened in the preceding period. The government did every thing to 
favor it, and to nurse that truly patriotic zeal which tries to penetrate ti. 
past in order to search for those links which connect it with the present 
All influence from without was as much as possible checked; the profes. 
sorships of philosophy were abolished at all the universities (1827) ; the 
scissors of censorship were directed to cut sharper; the catalogue of for. 
bidden books was made longer; the permission to travel was often denied. 
and the term of lawful absence for a Russian subject confined to five 
years. But in the interior, within the safe inclosure of the Chinese walls 
of protection against the epidemic fever of the age, the most energetic 
measures were taken to promote national education, and to cultivate 
those fields of science where no political tares could be sown among the 
grain. 

“ Of all political ideas, one at least was favored; and this was the great 
idea of Panslavism ; that is, of the close connection or union of all the 
Slavic racesamong themselves. Of this great family, some of whose mem. 
bers after a short period of flourishing life are withering fast away, if not 
supported by the whole, Russia is the natural head, the great animating 
soul, into which the other parts all must naturally be absorbed at last— 
This idea, first scientifically wrought out by Bohemian scholars, and 
cherished by their pride, which was justly offended by the oppressions and 
undisguised contempt experienced from the Germans, was well received by 
the Russian literati; and even by many of those who naturally loved the 
Poles, and did not approve of the harsh measures of the Russian govern. 
ment. There was even in Poland itself a school which adopted this view ; 
nay, some distinguished Polish scholars claim it as their own original idea 
According to them, the Austrians and Prussians alone were the real usurp- 
ers; in being absorbed by Russia as a member of the great Slavic empire, 
Poland yielded only to its fate, and could hope for a more glorious Pan- 
slavic resurrection, i. e. a resurrection as a member of the great whole.” 


The following account of one of the famous manuscripts 
deemed of such high value during the earlier ages, and now 
so interesting as memorials of literary progress, will interest 
at least the antiquarian : 


TEXTE DU SACRE. 


“ Ir was generally known, that the kings of France were accustomed, 
at their coronation at Rheims, to take the oath ona large book, called 
Texte du Sacre, bound in gold or gilding, and covered with unwrought 
precious stones, which contained the Gospels written in some unknown 
hieroglyphic language. When in 1717 Tzar Peter I. visited Rheinis, this 
book was shown to him among other curiosities,and he exclaimed at once 
“ This is my own Slavonic!” This view was soon spread among Slavic 
scholars, But the precious parchment was written in two columns, and in 
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two languages. What idiom could the other be? The French, it is said, 
took it for Greek; more probably for Coptic. In 1789, a learned English 
traveler, Thomas Ford Hill, was shown some Glagolitic manuscripts in the 
imperial library at Vienna; whereupon he declared without hesitation, 
that this was the mysterious writing of the Rheims manuscript. Before 
the Vienna scholars, Dobner and Alter, then at the head of Slavic matters, 
had time to investigate the matter further, the revolution broke out, and 
the precious document disappeared, No trace was left of it ; and for half 
a century the patriotic Slavic scholars supposed they had cause to lament 
the loss of a document of the very highest antiquity. It was conjectured 

that the book had originally been brought to France by some Slavic prin- 
cess; for instance, by a princess of Kief, who is said to have been sent 
for by Henry I., son of Hugh Capet and king of France in the beginning 
of the eleventh century. Application was made on the subject to Sylves 

tre de Sacy; whose report gave some hope, that the precious relic might 
still be preserved. Search was made by Kopitar in Italy and at Paris, but 
allin vain. At last it was again found at Rheims by the Russian scholar 
Stroyef; who, however, seems not to have been acquainted with the 
Glagolitie writing, and therefore laid little stress on it. The volume was 
stripped of its cosily ornaments, and had therefore been the more easily 
recovered during the reign of Napoleon; who endeavored, as much as 
was in his power, to restore the spoils of the revolution, while he himself 
filled Paris with the spoils of all other nations. 


“The librarian at Rheims, in order best to meet the numerous inquiries 
of Slavic scholars, caused a fac simile of it to be taken ; and it was finally 
committed to the learned Kopitar’s care. It was now discovered, that this 
long deplored document contained two unconnected portions of the Gos- 
pels; one in Cyrillic letters, the other, considerably longer, in Glagolitic ; 
and both executed with remarkable calligraphic skill. The Glagolitic 
portion was marked with the date 1395. It was written at Prague, and 
presented by the emperor Charles IV. to the Abbot of Emaus; with the 
injunction, that these Evangelia should be chanted at mass; and the re- 
mark was added, that the accompanying Cyrillic portion was written by 
St. Procopius with his own hand. Procopius was one of the patron saints 
of Bohemia, who died in 1053. How this valuable manuscript was finally 
removed to France, is still unexplained. At Rheims nothing further was 
known, than that it had been presented by the Cardinal of Lorraine in 
A. D. 1554. Arumor ascribed to the Cyrillic portion a Greek origin ; the 
Glagolitie part was generally considered as a relic from St. Jerome’s own 
library. This supposed immediate connection with two saints, may well 
account for the reverence with which the book was treated in France. 
A splendid edition of this work, under the patronage of the emperor of 
Russia, was prepared by Kopitar, and appeared in 1843 at Paris.” 


We shall now subjoin a few extracts from Part IV., to 
prepare the reader for the ballad-specimens which we shall 
offer. 
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indeed, for he is immortal ; but the period of his living power is gone 
His present dwelling is the study ; the sphere of his operations the parlor. 
the scene, where his exhibitions are displayed in a dress of morocco and 
gold, is the center table of the rich and the genteel. Popular poetry,—w. 
do not mean that divine gift, the cowry of a few blessed individuals ; we 
mean that general productiveness, which pervades the mass of men as jt 
pervades Nature,—popular poetry, among al] the nations of Europe, is 
only a dying plant. Here and there a Jonely relic is discovered among thie 
rocks, preserved by the invigorating powers of the mountain air ; or afew 
sickly plants, half withered in their birth, grow up in some solitary valley, 
hidden from the intrusive genius of modern improvement and civilization, 
who makes his appearance with a brush in his hand, sweeping mercilessly 
away even the loveliest flowers which may be considered as impediments 
in his path. Twenty years henee, and a trace will not be left, except the 
dried specimens which the amateur Jays between two sheets of paper, and 
the copies preserved in cabinets. 

“ Among the nations of the Slavic race alone is the living flower stil! 
to be found, growing in its native luxuriance ; but even here, only among 
the Servians and Dalmatians in its ful! blossom and beauty. For centuries 
these treasures have been buried from the literary world. Addison, when 
he endeavored to vindieate his admiration of the ballad of “ Chevy-Chace,” 
by the similarity of some of its passages with the epies of Virgil and 
Homer, had not the remotest idea, that the immortal blind bard had found 
his true and most worthy successors among the likewise blind poets of his 
next Hyperborean neighbors. The merit of having lifted at last the curtain 
from these scenes, belongs to Germany ; chiefly to Herder. But only the 
few last years have allowed a more full and satisfactory view of them. 

“In laying before our readers a sketch of Slavic popular poetry, we mus! 
renounce at once any attempt at chronological order. Slavic popular 
poetry has yet no history. Not that a considerable portion of it is not 
very ancient. Many mysterious sounds, even from the gray ages of pa- 
ganism, reach us, like the chimes of distant bells, unconnected and half 
lost in the air; while, of many other songs and legends, the coloring re- 
minds us strongly of their Asiatic home. But the wonderful iales they 
convey, have mostly been only confined to tradition; especially there, 
where the fountain of poetry streamed, and streams still, in the richest 
profusion, namely, in Servia. Handed down from gencration to generation, 
each has impressed its mark upon them. Tradition, that wonderful off- 
spring of reality and imagination, affords no safer basis to the history of 
poetry, than to the history of nations themselves. To dig out of dust and 
rubbish a few fragments of manuscripts, which enable us to cast one 
glance into the night of the past, has been reserved only for recent times. 
Future years will furnish richer materials ; and to the inquirer, who shal 
resume this subject fifty years after us, it may be permitted to reduce them 
to historical order; while we must be contented to appreciate those, which 
are before our eyes, in a moral and poetical respect.” 
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The Slavic literature seems to be indebted for its bal- 
lads, chiefly to its women. 


“*WnuereE a Slavic woman is, says Schaffarik, ‘there is also song.— 
House and yard, mountain and valley, meadow and forest, garden and 
vineyard, she fills them all with the sounds of her voice. Often, after a 
wearisome day spent in heat and sweat, hunger and thirst, she animates, 
on her way home, the silence of the evening twilight with her melodious 
songs. What spirit these popular songs breathe, the reader may learn 
from the collections already published. Without encountering contradic- 
tion, we may say, that among no other nation of Europe does natural 
poetry exist to such an extent, and in such purity, heartiness, and warmth 


+999 


of feeling, as among the Slavi. 


To this, our author adds a caution against judging of the 
Slavic ballad with the eyes of western conventionalism, 


as follows: 


“Tne reader, for instance, must not expect to find in all the immense 
treasure of Slavic love-songs, adapted to a variety of situations, a single 


. trace of romance, that beautiful blossom of Christianity among the 'Teu- 


tonic races. ‘The love expressed in the Slavic songs is the natural, heart- 
felt, overpowering sensation of the human breast, in all its different shades 
of tender affection and glowing sensuality ; never elevating, but always 
natural, always unsophisticated, and much deeper, much purer in the fe 
male heart, than in that of man.’ * * * * 

“The suppleness of Asia and the energy of Europe, the passive fatal 
ism of the Turk and the active religion of the Christian, the revengeful 
spirit of the oppressed, and the child-like resignation of him who cheer- 
fully submits,—all these seeming contradictions find an expressive organ 


in Slavic popular poetry.” 


One of the tenderest ballads in the Russian language, is 
appropriately introduced by these remarks : 


“Love, among the Slavi, more than among any other Christian race, 
seems to be a dream of youth. Among unmarried persons of both sexes, 
free and easy intercourse is kept up. But nothing can favor less a free 
and lasting affection, than the national mode of contracting marriages.— 
Among those Slavic nations, who have lived long in connection with the 
Teutonic races, the national manners have of course partly changed in 
this respect, asin others ; especially among the higher classes. But among 
the Servians, the old Asiatic custom, according to which a marriage is 
agreed on by the parents of the parties, often without these knowing each 
other, is kept up in its fuilest exient; and, even among all Slavie na 
tions, strong traces of this enstom are still left. Affianced Slavic girls 
often do not see their intended husbands before the wedding-day. Thus 
a girl, even in attaching heérself,to a youth, must early familiarize herself 
with the thonght, fiat the time may come when she will have to take back 
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her heart at her parent’s bidding. [Illegitimate love is rare; and is op. 
sidered as the highest crime. Of the Russian popular songs, no sma) 
portion describe lovers taking leave of each other, because the youth o; 
roaid must marry another; in another considerable portion, young married 
women are represented lamenting their miserable fate. The following 
popular ballad will afford the reader a characteristic specimen of the whole 
tenderness of such a Russian parting scene. 


“THE FAREWELL. 


* Brightly shining sank the waning moon. 
And the sun all beautiful arose ; 

Not a falcon floated through the air, 
Strayed a youth along the river’s brim 
Slowly strayed he on and dreamingly, 
Sighing looked unto the garden green, 
Heart all filled with sorrow mused he so : 

* All the little birds are now awake, 

All, embracing with their little wings, 
Greeting, all have sung their morning songs 
But, alas! that sweetest doveling mine, 
She who was my youth’s first dawning love, 
In her chamber slumbers fast and deep. 

Ah! not even her friend is in her dreams ; 
Ah! no thought of me bedims her soul, 
While my heart is torn with wildest grief, 
That she comes to meet me here no more.’ 


“ Stepped the maiden from her chamber then ; 
Wet, O! wet with tears her lovely face ; 
All with sadness dimmed her eyes so clear, 
Feebly drooping hung her snowy arms. 

*T was no arrow that had pierced her heart, 
*T was no adder that had stung her so. 
Weeping, thus the lovely maid began : 

‘ Fare thee well, beloved, fare thee well, 
Dearest soul, thy father’s dearest son ! 

[ have been betrothed since yesterday ; 
Come, to-morrow, troops of wedding-guests , 
To the altar, I, perforce, must go! 

I shall be another’s then ; and yet 

Thine, thine only, thine alone till death.’ ’’ 


The translation of this poem is by J. G. Percival. 

But the warm hearts of the Slavic women find objects, 
notwithstanding these customs, on which to lavish their 
treasures of tenderness. The ties of family relationship. 
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among the Slavi, are regarded as pec uliarly holy. Maternal 
love, in its most earnest form, is fully met by filial reverence. 


“Ix a Servian ballad, a youth wounds his hand. The Vila, a malicious 
mountain-nymph, offers to cure him. But she exacts a high price,—from 
his mother, her right hand; from his sister, her hair; and from his wife, 
her necklace of pearls. The mother willingly gives her right hand, and 
the sister her hair, but the wife refuses the necklace. The love of 
mother is often described by the image of swallows, clinging to their own 
warm nest; or of tender doves, bereft of their young ones. The rights 
of a mother are respected with true filial piety, even by the barbarian hero 
Marko, who never fails to pay his aged mother filial respect.” 


The marriage customs mentioned above, seem also to have 
generated a new relation—to have intensified, at least, that 
of brother and sister, to a degree unknown among western 
nations. 

“More remarkable, however, in Slavic popular poetry, is the peculiar 
relation of the sister to the brother. This remark holds especially good 
of Servia. Sisters cling to their brothers with a peculiar warmth of feel- 
ing. These are their natural protectors, their supporters. They swear 
by the head of their brothers. ‘To have no brother is a misfortune, almost 
a disgrace. A mourning female is represented in all Slavie poetry under 
the constant image of a cuckoo ; and the cuckoo, according to the Servian 
legend, was a sister who had lost her brother. Numerous little songs 
illustrate the great importance which a Servian girl attaches to the pos- 
session of a brother. Those who have none, think even of artificial means 
for procuring one. This is exhibited in a pretty little ballad, where two 
sisters, who have no brother, make one out of white and pink silk wound 
around a stick of box-wood; and, after putting in two brilliant black 
stones as eyes, two leeches as eyebrows, and two rows of pearls as teeth, 
put honey in his mouth, and entreat him ‘ to eat and to speak.’ In another 
ballad, of a more serious description, ‘ George’s young wife’ loses at once 
in battle her husband, her brideman (paranymphos, in Servia a female's 
legitimate friend through life),and her brother. The gradations of the 
poetess in her description of the widow’s mourning are very characteristic, 
and give no high idea of conjugal attachments in Servia. 


‘* For her husband, she has cut her hair ; 

For her brideman, she has torn her face ; 

For her brother, she has plucked her eyes out 
Hair she cut, her hair will grow again ; 

Face she tore, her face will heal again ; 

But the eyes, they'll never heal again, 

Nor the heart, which bleedeth for the brother.’ ” 


It will be noticed that the Slavic ballads have a measure, 
or rather, a movement, of their own, which is retained as 
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nearly as possible, in the specimens here given us. Rhyme 
is not considered essential, though when it occurs the effec; 
is regarded as pleasing. 

This little Galician elegy is unequaled in the depth of its 
peculiar sentiment : 


“THE DEAD LOVE. 


‘* Wuire art thou, my maiden, 
Can’st not whiter be! 

Warm my love is, maiden, 
Cannot warmer be ! 


“ But when dead, my maiden, 
White was she still more ; 

And, poor lad, I love her, 
Warmer than before.” 


The following Servian specimen illustrates the chara: 
teristic use of epithets and repetitions: 


“PARTING LOVERS. 


“ To white Buda, to white castled Buda 

Clings the vine-tree, cling the vine-tree branches ; 
Not the vine-tree is it with its branches ; 

No; itis a pair of faithful lovers. 

From their early youth they were betrothed, 
Now they are compelled to part untimely ; 

One addressed the other at their parting : 

‘Go, my dearest soul, and go straight forward, 
Thou wilt find a hedge-surrounded garden, 

Thou wilt find a rose-bush in the garden, 

Pluck a little branch off from the rose-bush, 
Place it on thy heart, within thy bosom ; 

Even as that red rose will be fading, 

Even so, love, will my heart be fading.’ 
And the other love this answer gave then : 

‘ Thou, dear soul, go back a few short paces, 
Thou wilt find, my love, a verdant forest, 

In the forest stands a cooling fountain, 

In the fountain lies a block of marble ; 

On the marble stands a golden goblet, 

In the goblet thou wilt find a snowball. 
Dearest, take that snowball from the goblet, 
Lay it on thy heart within thy bosom ; 

Even as the snowball will be melting, 

Even so, love, will my heart be melting.’ ’’ 
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Another from the same nation indicates quite another 
style of sentiment as prevailing in the household : 


“HOUSEHOLD MATTERS 


“ Come, companion, let us hurry 
That we may be early home, 

For my mother-in-law is cross. 
Only yestreen she accused me, 

Said that I had beat my husband ; 
When, poor soul, I had not touched him. 
Only bid him wash the dishes, 

And he would not wash the dishes ; 
Threw then at his head the pitcher, 
Knocked a hole in head and pitcher. 
For the head [ do not care much ; 
But I care much for the pitcher, 

As I paid for it right dearly ; 

Paid for it with one wild apple, 
Yes, and haif a one besides.” 


In Bohemia, there seems to be a liberality of opinion with 
regard to one class of business transactions, which must be 
exceedingly agreeable to those concerned. Such as may 
have failed to appreciate the English poetical sentiment, that 
charity is twice blessed—blessing the giver and receiver,— 
may here find an illustration in point : 


“LIBERAL PAY. 


“ Flowing waters meet each other, 
And the winds, they blow and blow ; 
Sweetheart with her bright blue eyes 
Stands and looks from her window. 


* Do not stand so at the window, 
Rather come before the door ; 

If thou giv’st me two sweet kisses, 
I will give thee ten and more.” 


We shall finish our selection with a ballad of Upper Lu- 
satia, altogether different in style from any of the others: 


“GooD ADVICE FOR LADS. 


‘* Let him who would married be, 
Look about him and take care, 
That he does not take a wife, 
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Take a wife ; 
He’ll repent it all his life. 


“If thou shouldst make up thy mind, 

And shouldst take too young a wife, 

Youthful wife has boiling blood, 
Boiling blood ; 

No one thinks of her much good, 


“ If thou shouldst make up thy mind, 

And shouldst take too old a wife, 

In the house she’ll creep about, 
Creep about ; 

And will frighten people out. 


“If thou shouldst make up thy mind, 

And shouldst take a handsome wife, 

Nought but trouble she will give, 
Trouble give ; 

Others’ visits she’ll receive. 


“ If thou shouldst make up thy mind, 
And shouldst take too short a wife, 
Lowly thou must stoop to her, 

Stoop to her, 
W ouldst thou whisper in her ear. 


“Tf thou shouldst make up thy mind, 


And shouldst take too tall a wife, 

Ladders thou to her must raise, 
Ladders raise, 

If thou wouldst thy wife embrace. 


“If thou shouldst make up thy mind, 


And shouldst take a snarling wife, 
Thou wilt want no dog in the house, 
Dog in the house ; 


Thy wife will be the dog in the house. 


“As for poor ones, let them be, 

Nothing they will bring to thee ; 

Every thing will wanting be, 
Wanting be ; 


Not a soul will come to thee. 


“If thou shouldst make up thy mind, 
And shouldst take a wealthy wife, 
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Then with patience thou must bear, 
Thou must bear, 
If the breeches she should wear. 


** Pretty, modest, smart, and neat, 

Good and pious she must be ; 

If thou weddest such a wife, 
Such a wife, 

Thou ‘lt not repent it all thy life.” 


—The same age which has witnessed the unvailing of 
Scandinavian Literature from the obscurity which hid its 
splendors, will see that of Eastern Europe also raised to its 
legitimate place in the estimation of Christendom. That 
that place is lower than the one held by the offspring of the 
Sagas, is undoubted; still, the existence of poetry so truly 
such as the fragments just given, can but awaken interest, 
and incite to research the working poets of the world. This 
volume is one of the first fruits, and we look to see it follow- 
ed by a rich harvest. 





If. 
THE ARCTIC ARGONAUTS. 


BY VISSCHER MIX, 


Far Beyond the mystic Thule, 
Where the heathen seers of eld, 
Brooding o’er its mythic marvels, 
Deemed the gods their councils held ;— 
Where the winds of Winter, warring 
With a sea as wild as they, 
Raved perpetual through the darkness 
Of a night that knew no day ;— 
Where the boldest Norseman never 
Dared to point his daring prow ;— 
By whose shadowy legends, ever, 
Jarl and sea-king swore his vow ;— 
Far beyond that wildest region, 
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The Arctic Argonauts. 
Robed in darkness, storm and cold, 
Lie, in frozen silence sleeping, 
Seas undreamed by those of old 


Not like lakes in southern valleys 
Framed with hills of greenest hue, 
Where bright billows murmur music, 
Under skies of changeless blue ;— 
Echoing back the note that hovers 
O’er them from the shepherd’s tune, 
Chiming to the voice of lovers 
Borne upon the breeze of June ;— 
Not like these the sullen ocean 
Whose dark waves unceasing ro), 
With a stern and wild commotion, 
Raging round the icy Pole. 


Seas in frozen silence sleeping— 
Oceans that perpetual roll— 
These are battling aye with Winter; 
Those acknowledge his control. 
And tbe stern and hoary tyrant, 
As the season wanes away, 
Binds his fetters fast and faster 
On his ever struggling prey. 


From the isle whose shores were wasted 
By the Roman and the Dane, 

Sprung a people born for empire ;—- 
Destined o’er the sea to reign. 

Every ocean sees her ensign ; 
Every land has felt her tread ; 

Every city holds her living ; 
Every wilderness, her dead. 

Where the dint of battle deepens, 
There her gallant sons are found ; 

Shall the North, with all its terrors, 
Ever be forbidden ground ? 

Ho! the trial! who will peril 
Life and fortune to unfold 

From their shroud of storm and darkness, 
Mysteries which have ne’er been told ! 


Lo! the answer! gallant spirits 
Boldly to the call respond ; 

Prows are turned and eyes are gazing 
Eager, to that dark Beyond. 
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Greater than the sea-kiny olden—- 
Bolder than the pirate Dane— 
Hail to thee, O dauntless FRANKLIN | 
Worthy thine ancestral Thane. 

Scorning ease and all its pleasures— 
Braving love and all its fears— 
Thou wilt solve the dark enigma 
Hidden in the depth of years. 
Tears are shed—farewells are spoken- 
Sails are set and anchors weighed ; 
Now, in distance dimly seeming, 
From our straining sight they fade 


Years are fled like silent moments; 
Still, no tidings from the North ; 

Tears are bursting from their fountains ; 
Bitter sighs are struggling forth. 


Rising from that ice-bound region— 
With all evil omens fraught— 

Darkening every soul with terror— 
Looms a vague and shadowy Tuoven1 

Looms the fearful Thought in silence ; 
Vails the soul and settles there ;— 

Silence of suspense, more dreadful 
Than the wailing of despair. 

O! the agony of doubting ! 
It were even joy to know 

That our hopes are dead forever, 
Rather than endure this woe ' 


Are those gallant hearts still beating 
With the pulse of mortal life ? 
Still, with Night, and storm and tempest, 
Do they wage a desperate strife ? 
Prisoned in some Arctic valley, 
Fast by icy mountains walled,— 
Spell-bound in some dark Valhalla, 
Never sung by priest or skald— 
Dreaming of the homes that never 
More shall welcome back the lost,— 
Do they wait some wild enchantment 
To unloose their bonds of frost? 
As the errant knight of story, 
Pure of heart and strong of arm, 
Kept unceasing vigil ever 
Under Merlin’s fearful charm— 
i 
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Watching, in the lonely valley 
Till the mystie rocks around 
Faded, and the enchanted castle 
He had sought, before him frowned— 
Thus, with courage still enduring,— 
Hlope that scorns to ever fail,— 
Do they wait the magic breathing 
Of some tropie-heated gale, 
\t whose potent touch, the ramparts, 
Which have held them many a year 
Trembling to their deep foundations, 
Strait shall melt and disappear ? 


ifark! the voice of nations! Rising 
From her throne amid the waves, 

ingland bids her sons, their brethren 
Bring to her, or find their graves, 

Answering o’er the sunset ocean, 
Where her daughter-nations dwell}, 

Keho generous words, responding 
To the voice they love so well. 

All the impetuous Norman valor— 
All the fervent Saxon love— 

Swell the mighty English bosom, 
And to deeds of daring move. 

Fleets are manned, again to grapple 
With the perils of the North ; 

And the shouts of anxious millions 
Cheer them on their mission forth 


Men! receive the shrift of nations ! 

So your souls shall be prepared 
For the peril and enduring 

Which they boldly thus have dared 
No such fiery zeal hath moved you 

As has bathed a world in blood ; 
Rut with eyes to heaven directed 

Ye are champions of the Goon. 
Darkness hides your mortal future ; 

Danger dwells within your path ; 
Storms will gather fiercely o’er you—- 

Seas may whelm you in their wrath 
Dying thus, a sweeter anthem 

Shall attend your passing souls 
Than the organ’s stately measure 

O’er the dust of warriors rolls. 
Hymns attuned to heavenly music, 
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From the surging sea shall rise. 
Wafting gently up the spirit, 
Free to seek its native skies 
Dying thus, a brighter glory 
Than imperial pomp imparts, 
Ever shall invest your story, 
Treasured deep in faithful hearts 
Or, if living, ye shall eonquer 
Storm, and Night, and cold, and fear, 
Bringing back your brother-heroes, 
Or a chaplet for their bier— 
Then, your ears may list the plaudits 
tendered by a world’s acclaim, 
And your living eyes, undazzled, 
Gaze upon your own pure fame | 


lV. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


eee 


BY REV. S. J. MAY. 


nee 


| NEVER come to the consideration of the question, how a 
criminal fellow being should be treated, but the admonition 
of the apostle Paul presses weightily upon my mind: “Restore 
such a one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself lest 
thou also be tempted.” Whether the crime itself be the 
highest or the lowest in human estimation, the offender 
should be proceeded against, not in the spirit of vengeance, 
but of compassion. ‘To redeem men from iniquity, to reform 
the vicious, to save the lost, will be the intention and ten- 
dency of any treatment, that true humanity, true Christ- 
ianity approve. I by no means deny that society may also 
intend, by its procedure against criminals, to protect itself 
from the repetition of their offenses, and to deter others from 
the indulgence of evil passions. But a punishment which 
has no regard for the welfare of the punished, cannot be in 
accordance with the precepts and spirit of the Gospel. It 
must be dictated by a selfish fear, or a blind revenge, which 
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are, both"of them, unchristian passions. The infliction 9; 
such punishment cannot now be necessary, if it ever were - 
and lam fully persuaded that its certain effect is to harm 
rather than to benefit society. With the advance of civili- 
zation, the penal code of all nations has been mitigated wit}, 
happy results; and the spirit of humanity is demanding 4 
further amelioration. The penalty of death, which used to 
be inflicted for many crimes, is now denounced against only 
two or three. And the time, I believe, is not far distant. 
when it will be wholly abolished, in England, and in the free 
States of this Republic, 

Without further preface, let me now proceed to lay before 
your readers, as plainly as [ may be able, some of the rea- 
sons why | think, with a great many, that this change in our 
penal code ought to be made. 

1. Capital punishment should be abolished, because it is 
cowardly to inflict it. The wretched men, who can be 
made to suffer it, are already subdued, already in the 
hands and at the disposal of the State. There is nothing 
more to be feared from them; and the safety of no one 
requires their death. If a bloody-minded person were at 
large, doing harm to all who came in his way, “scatte ring 
about him fire-brands, arrows and death ;” if ‘he evaded, or 
successfully resisted all attempts to take him; if the civil 
power could not get possession of him, so as to restrain him 
and prevent his depredations upon society—there might be 
some excuse, some appearance of necessity for the State's 
sending out its agents, and shooting him down as he fled. 
But when the poor wretch has been arrested, stripped of his 
weapons of offense—securely imprisoned—loaded with irons 
—enfeehled by close confinement and spare diet,—then to 
take him all helpless as he is, trembling and pale with fear, 
to take him and deliberately put him to death, O is it not 
cowardly, is it not mean /—a whole community—a State, 
so afraid of a single individual—an individual too that is 
imprisoned, and it may be chained hand and foot, that they 
dare not let him live! Is not this cowardly? “In coun- 
tries and in times, in which the construction and discipline 
of penitentiaries were unknown; among savage tribes, 
whose modes of life and rude imperfect institutions afforded 
them no means of self-protection against the repetition of 
crime, there might have been some excuse for interposing 
the impassable gulf of the grave between the criminal and 
themselves. But with us, who have well constructed prisons, 
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the execution of the criminal can never be necessary as an 
act of self-defense against the repe tition of his crimes.’ 

2, The death penalty ought to be abolished, because the 
infliction of it ever has been, and ever must be cruel and 
demoralizing. Is it not cruel, extremely cruel, to take a hu- 
man being, one who like ourselves can feel so exquisitely 
physi ‘al pain and mental anguish,—one, in whom as in us, 
the dread of death is instinctive ; is it not extremely cruel to 
take such a one deliberately—tie his hands so that he can- 
not relieve the agony of his feelings a moment by making 
some effort to save himself; to take him, and in the full 
consciousness of what awaits him, bring him slowly (it used 
to be by the beat of the muffled drum or the tolling of the 
funeral bell) to the appointed place, and there, after sundry 
preliminaries, cut off his head, shoot him or hang him; is it 
not cruel? If this deliberate murder be not cruel, | fain 
would know what act deserves the epithet’ If it be not 
cruel, why are not humane, kind hearted men willing to 
be the agents for the infliction of it’? Ifit bea deed, which 
the highest good of society demands, which Christ has ap- 
pointed to be done, and God will approve, why were the 
Ministers of Religion so incensed at the suggestion that it 
would be an appropriate work for them todo? Surely, if 
they be the holy men they ought to be, standing nearer to the 
Most High than common men, it seems most fitting that 
to them should be committed the solemn oflice of taking away 
that life which God only can bestow. But no, I do not be- 
lieve there ever was an unsophisticated individual, one un- 
perverted by his theories about the demands of justice, or not 
blinded by his love of excitement or his thirst for revenge, 
who could view an execution without feeling that it was 
cruel. A thrill of horror, a murmur of disapprobation, of 
disgust, always runs through the throng assembled to witness 
it, the moment the unmerciful deed is done, and the love of 
excitement is gratified. 

That the sight of such a deed is demoralizing, thousands 
of facts might be adduced to prove. But there is no need 
that I stop to argue this point. It is now pretty generally 
conceded in most of the States of our Union. Executions 
which used to be enacted in public for the good of the com- 
munity, have every where been found to be so mischievous 
in their effects, that they are now generally had in private. 
This change is based upon a concession, that demands of the 
commonwealth, the entire abolition of a law, which it would 
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be deleterious to the people éo see executed. “ Laws whic}, 
inflict death for murder,” said Dr. Franklin, “are in my, 
opinion as unchristian (and therefore as demoralizing), as 
those which justify or tolerate revenge.” 


“ Tue sight 
Of blood to crowds, begets the thirst for more, 
As the first wine cup leads to the long revel.”-—Byron. 


The infliction of the death penalty teaches directly «too 
low an estimate of the worth of life; and by hardening the 
heart, benumbing the finer feelings of the soul,familiarizing 
men with the thought and sight of man killing, prepares 
them for the commission of crimes of violence.” The exe- 
cutioner is the indirect cause of more murders than he every 
avenges. “Sow an execution, and reap a crop of murders,” 
is a proverb whose meaning is as true as it is terrible. “All| 
the arguments,” says Mr. O’Sullivan, in his report, “all the 
arguments of policy and humanity which dictated the abo- 
lition of the public spectacle, command us to abolish the exe- 
cution itself.” 

3. Capital punishment ought to be abolished because it 
generally falls upon those who have been depraved by the 
customs and institutions, which society maintains. A very 
large proportion of murderers are found to have been brought 
up in ignorance ;* to have been driven to desperate courses 
by oppression, or made insane by intemperance. So long as 
the State neglects to provide instruction—intellectual and 
moral culture—for all its children, it should consent to suffer 
all the evils that may be inflicted by the viciously ignorant 
—excepting so far as it can avert these evils, by such course 
of treatment as shall have a beneficent, reforming influence 
upon those who have been left, if not trained, to commit 
crime. So long as the State licenses the sale of intoxicating 
drinks—and men of the highest respectability countenance 
the use of them by their example—and make themselves rich 
by the manufacture, importation and retail of the liquid 
damnation, so long no one should be held to pay the forfeit of 
his life for any crime he may commit under their maddening 
influence. We may put him where he may be reformed from 
the loathsome habit we have allowed, tempted him to con- 
tract; but it is the basest injustice in the community, first 
to mislead an individual to his ruin, and then hurry him out 


- ——— ————— re eee 





* NEARLY eight thousand men have graduated in Harvard College ; of whom one, only, 
been convicted of a capital crime 
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4. Capital punishment ought to be abolished, because. » 
though it be the highest penalty the law can inflict, j; 
not denounced against the highest offenses. Death is inflict 
ed upon him who kills, or with violence defiles the body, : 
upon him who kills or defiles the soul. Yet, need | as 
which is the greater offense!’ What parents would jo) 
rather see their son, gashed all over with wounds infljc 
ed by the assassin’s knife, knowing that he died in inno 
cence—than to see his body bloated, and his countenane 
covered with the blotches of intemperance—to hear from, 
his lips profaneness and obscenity, and find that his hear 
has been filled with ty I moral and_ religious 
principles utterly undermined; 7. e¢., that he has been seduced 
by bad men and made a libe we tl oradrunkard? Yet thos 
are tolerated, licensed, in the community, who are working 
the-soul ruin of the young continu: ully—those who are plot: 
ing countless devices to undermine their principles, de ‘prays 
their appetites and mislead them into courses, which conduc! 
to moral death. Such men are allowed to go at large, nay 
are licensed by the State to seek a livelihood by their prac 
tices ; to accumulate fortunes out of the ruin of their fellow 
men; and if they succeed, are permitted to move unquestion 
ed among the rich and the fashionable. Now, if we are not 
afraid to let such men deliberately prosecute their work—it 
is inconsistent, hypocritical, false in us to be afraid of them 
who kill a body, but after that can do no more. 

So, too, the seducer of the confiding female—he who has 
unsettled her principles, defiled her soul, brought her by his 
wiles to become the partner of his guilt, he may escape with 
a paltry fine—but he who in the fury of his appetite, has 
overcome by brute force the opposition of his victim—has 
bent her person but not her will to his vile purposes, and so 
has left her morally unharmed, he, for this less offense, mus! 
pay the forfeit of his life. 

For another example, we need only recur to the case 0! 
the slaveholder and the slave. Society permits, assists the 
one to seize upon his fellow being; deprive him of all his 
rights, make a piece of property of him, reduce him to the 
condition of a chattel, work him as a horse or an ox—whip 
him, brand him, starve him, sell him, mortgage him, give him 
away ;—but denounces the punishment of death upon thie 
poor, injured, outraged man, if he rises in his madness upon 
his oppressor, and takes, or attempts to take, his life. 

Such glaring inequalities in the administration of the high 
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est functions of government, not only render nugatory the 
infliction of punishment, but tend to bring the institution of 
civil government ‘into distrust, if not contempt. 

5. Capital punishment ought to be abolished, because it 
is vindictive, not reformatory. If there be any class of our 
fellow beings, who should excite our deepest commiseration, 
and call out our best efiorts for their reliet, they are those 
who have been hurried by their passions to the commission 
of crimes, that awaken general horror, and lead the perpe- 
trators of them to be lobked at as aliens from the human 
family, and no longer entitled to the sympathy and forbear- 
ance of their brethren. These are fallen men ;—but they are 
men for all that. ‘There is something in them much better 
than the horrid passion, which has hurried them to crime: 
if it were, as it surely was, the great, distinctive work of the 
Founder of Christianity to seek and to save the lost, it must 
be the duty of his fellow laborers to seek, and try to save, 
such as these especially. Let not then the arm of the State 
interpose to snatch them away from the kindly, Christian 
influences, which, if brought to bear upon them may, and 
probably will subdue, change their hearts, and bring them 
into good fellowship with man again, and into at-one-ment 
with God. 

Were we indeed a Christian people, the restoration of the 
lost would be the work of love, in which our co-operation 
would be most general, liberal and hearty. Our prisons 
and penitentiaries would be planned and appointed for the 
reformation of criminals—would be committed to the most 
humane, the best, the wisest men that could be induced to 
take charge of them; and conducted throughout on such 
principles, and in such a spirit as should tend to soften the 
hearts of the most obdurate, and bring the vilest sinner back 
to God and his fellow beings. We should not be so eager 
to get rid of our erring brothers—to dispose of them summa- 
rily, that they may be out of sight and out of mind. But 
an instance of dreadful crime in a fellow, would at once 
awaken within us the deepest commiseration for him, as 
well as abhorrence of his offense; and rouse us to do all in 
our power, and incur any expense that might be necessary 
to restore our lost brother. 

Taking the life of a criminal, can, of course, have no ten- 
dency to reform him. It cuts him down, ere there can be any 
satisfactory evidence of his repentance—ere there can have 
been time to effect a radical change in his character. Cap- 
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ital punishment is vindictive ; it is called the vengeance 
the Law, and justly so. For it seems to do no other good. 
(if good this can be calied) but to gratify the resentmen: 
which the community feels toward one who has disturbed 
its peace. That thisis the spirit which prompts to Capita) 
Punishment, we must infer from the undeniable fact, tha; 
people are always the most willing to have those criminal: 
suffer death, whose crimes have outraged their feelings mos 
grossly. In our endeavors to obtain the pardon, or the com. 
mutation of the punishment of mutderers, we have always 
found the difficulty of effecting our purposes to be in pro- 
portion to the aggravation of their offenses. We had a 
case exactly in point in this State, but two or three years 
ago. | reter to that of the wretched Green, who was 
executed at Troy, for the murder of his wife. The petitions 
for the commutation of his punishment were set aside at once, 
on the ground that his crime was a peculiarly hainous one. 
It undoubtedly was so—peculiarly hainous, so far as we can 
judge from the outward circumstances of his deed; but that, 
so far from being a reason why he should be hurried out o! 
life, is the very reason, of all others, why he should have been 
kept alive, that by a course of Christian instruction and dis- 
cipline, he might have been brought into a regenerate state. 

6. The death penalty should be’ abolished, because the 
State has, and can have, no adequate authority to take the 
life of a human being. It is universally conceded, that we 
have no right individually to take the iife of a man, except 
in a case of self-defense. Whence then did the government 
of the State get the right to deprive one of life, in any other 
case? The theory, on which our constitutions rest, is that 
all the powers of the State are derived from the will (ex- 
pressed or implied) of its constituent members. The indi- 
viduals who compose the community, it is asserted, transfer 
to the government such rights and powers, as it is supposed 
will be better administered by this agent of the body politic 
than by individuals. But the State has, and can have, right- 
fully, no power which it did not receive from its constituents. 
Now these constituents surely could not give to the State, 
what they did not themselves possess. If then, as is conceded 
by all, no man has a right (except in the extremest case ol 
self-defens=; to kill a fellow man, he cannot transfer to the 
body politic any right to do this in any other case. “The 
stream cannot rise higher than the fountain.” Ms 

Nor, again, did the community derive this power over lile 
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from the concessions made to it by its constituents touching 
themselves. When we surrendered to the body politic a 
portion of our rights, to enable us the better to retain the 
aggregate of them, did we concede our title to life’? Did 
we give, could we have given to society, the right to take 
our life away under any circumstances, for any cause’? No. 
We did not possess that right ourselves, and therefore could 
not transfer it. A man may not for any cause kill himself, 
without sin. He cannot, therefore, delegate to others the 
right to kill him. Let the crimes that he has committed be 
what they may; let the terrors of conscience be ever so 
awful; the inflictions of self-reproach be ever so severe, he 
may not (without aggravating his guilt) tly from his tor- 
mentors, by burying himself in the grave. Though the 
natural punishment of his sins may seem to him (as it did to 

Cain) greater than he can bear; though the sun may give 
him no cheering light, and the earth may look dreary to his 
eye, and every man he meets may seem to abhor and dread 
him ;—though he may feel himse lf to be a fugitive and a vag- 
abond—he has no warrant from the Almighty Disposer of 
life to escape from his sufferings,by rushing unbidden through 
the gates of death! How then could he have transterred to 
the body politic authority to do with him, or for him, (let his 
crime be what it may) that which he had no authority to do 
with or for himself?’ He could not give to the community, 
any more than to an individual, what he did not possess. 
And if the powers of government are (as they are said to 
be by all republicans), derived from the governed, whence 
did the government get the right to kill any of its constitu- 
ents for any cause whatever! Surely, [| repeat, the stream 
cannot rise higher than its source. 

Here | may be told that the right of the State to take the 
life of the murderer, is derived from the right, which every 
individual constituent has to defend himself by taking the 
life of his assailant. In this connection I will concede the 
premise, that we may come at once to consider the conelu- 
sion. I will concede, that if an individual be attacked by 
another, and can save himself only by killing the other, he 
may take the life of his assailant. This however will not, 
by any train of correct reasoning, lead us to the conclusion 
which the advocates of the death penalty, have attempted to 
derive from it. For, before society could have the right of 
the individual, in the case supposed, it must be evident that 
society is in the same predicament as the individual. But 
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this will not be pretended, because the criminal, to be exec). 
ted, must be already in the hands, and entirely at the disposa| 
of the State. Nor by putting him to death, will the Stat, 
protect the life of the one he has assailed, because that lif, 
he has already taken. “It is not till after the crime, which 
no human power can repair, that the State seizes the criyni- 
nal and puts him to death, for the purpose of making ay 
example of him, and of holding his execution up in view as 
a terror to others ;—a shocking sort of experimenting on hu- 
man nature, to kill one man, in order to reform or confiriy, 
the virtue of, another, i. e. an attempt to deter from the shed- 
ding of human blood, by itself setting the example of th 
very act it forbids.” Now, if this were the probabl 
effect of inflicting capital punishment, I contend that (if our 
theory of government be correct,) the State could have no 
authority to inflict such punishment, unless it can be made 
to appear that the constituents of the State individually, have 
the right to kill the murderer for the same reason, i. e. in or- 
der to deter others from committing the crime. 

We must, it seems to me in the light of this last argument, 
either give up our theory of government, our republicanism, 
and go back in acknowledgment of the claims of the des- 
pots of the old world, who assert a divine right to dispose 
of their subjects as they please, or else we must recognize 
the inviolability of the life of man, and renounce the right 
of governments to inflict the penalty of death. 

“To shed the blood of our fellow creatures,” says Black- 
stone, one of the greatest writers upon Law and Morals that 
ever lived, “ to shed the blood of our fellow creatures, is a 
matter that requires the greatest deliberation, and the fullest 
conviction of our authority ; for life is the immediate gift of 
God to man; which neither he can resign, nor can it be 
taken from him, unless by the command, or the permission 
of Him who gave it, either expressed or revealed, or collected 
from the laws of nature or society by clear and indisputable 
demonstrations.” [| insist, therefore, in conclusion, that the 
punishment of death ought to be abolished, because there is 
no command or permission of God to inflict it, that is now 
obligatory or in force. 

We all*’know, of course, that Moses, (believed by most 
Christians to have been the divinely-appointed lawgiver ol 
the Jews), instituted a government, under which the penalty 
of death was prescribed. But it was prescribed, not tor 
murder, for rape, and treason alone, but for many other 
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offenses ; some of them, merely ceremonial. There is no 
one at the present day, I trust, in any part of Christen- 
dom, so sanguinary, that he would consent to enforce the 
penal code of Moses. And yet there is no intimation, any 
where given, that those who ac knowledge its present au- 
thority, are at liberty to elect the crimes upon which the 
death penalty shall be inflicted, and abrogate it in reference 
to others, that may not seem so hainous. If we adopt the 
penal code of the Jewish lawgiver on account of its divine 
authority, we are bound to adopt the whole. From this | 
presume there is no one amongst us, who would not revolt, 
however strenuous he may be tor capital punishment in cer- 
tain cases. Every consistent man, therefore, will forbear to 
urge the present authority of the Mosaic law; for it will 
require of him more than he will be able to concede. 

But we are told there is a commandment given by God in, 
the Bible, which is not a part of the Mosaic law, and has 
therefore, not been abrog: ated by the grace and truth of the 
Gospel. It is found in the ix. chap. of Genesis, 6th verse, 
“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his blood be shed.” 
On this the advocates of capital punishment mainly rely. 
{t is indeed their chief corner stone. It is a command of the 
Almighty, they say, which has never been repealed, and 
therefore is obligatory onus. “ All yourarguments against 
the death penalty, however sound and ingenious, are of no 
avail, for what is man when he replieth against God? It is 
the commandment of the Most High; and all that is left for 
us to do, is reverently to obey. ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed. In the case of murder at 
least, it is determined by infinite wisdom, that such shall be 
the penalty.” 

If so much reliance be placed upon one short sentence 
—ifsuch a basis is indeed the main support of such a super- 
structure, surely the language of this sentence ought to be 
plain, unequivocal, not admitting fairly of any other con- 
struction, more accerdant with the merciful, forgivi ing spirit 
of the Gospel. But is it so? By no means; it is quite 
otherwise. 

The whole force and strength of the passage, as a com- 
mand, reside in the auxiliary word “shall.” But this, all 
know, is of the same tense as “will,” and often used inter- 
changeably with it. “Shall” is not always imperative. It 
is used frequently in the Scriptures i in the sense of “ will.” 
“Bloody and deceitful men,” says the Psalmist, “shall not 
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live out half their days.” “ W hoso diggeth a pit shall fal] 
therein.” “The wicked shall do w ickedly.” In the very 
chapter from which this famous passage is taken, we read - 
“ Every living thing that moveth sha// be meat for you ;”"— 
where it is obviously a permission, not a command. 

We see then, that if we receive the passage exactly as it 
stands, in our common version, it by no means requires the 
construction which the advocates of capital punishment put 
upon it. We may understand it only as a perrnission—and 
what we are permitted to do, we are also permitted not to 
do. It would be left discretionary with us. And in fact 
practically this is the only way in which those who claim 
for human governments the right to inflict death, this is the 
only way in which they, after all, understand it shall be 
used. Much as they have said about this passage as a 
command, the most strenuous of them, I doubt not, would 
insist that in some cases of murder, the penalty should be 
remitted—the punishment commuted. If then this liberty 
may be taken in some cases, according to man’s wisdom— 
may it not be taken in other cases ; yes, in ail cases—if men 
shall be brought to see that there are other and better w ays 
of treating the worst criminals, than by putting them out of 
life? 

But as | have intimated, the translators might with equal 
propriety, have written it: “wil/ his blood be shed.” There is 
nothing in the original requiring them to use the word shail. 
And now, if we read the passage with this emendation, what 
light it throws upon the whole great subject under consider- 
ation. “ Whososheddeth man’s blood, by man wi// his blood 
be shed.” A prediction—a prediction signally fulfilled in 
all ages of the world—a prediction that we ourselves, all of 
us perhaps, have seen verified —that the shedding of man’s 
blood always will have a tendency to awaken the sanguin- 
ary passions, and impel men to the shedding of more blood. 
We see, in the light of all history, and of passing events, that 
this has been and issignally true. Violence always has,awak- 
ened and always will awaken the spirit of violence. The 
sight of blood seems to infuriate men. Never, till the life of 
man is held sacred, and the sentiment, that it is inviolable, 
comes to prevail generally—never until then will the viola- 
tion of life become rare. The Quakers and Moravians in- 
culcate this sentiment; and I believe there has never been 
more than one instance of a murder committed by a Quaker 
or a Moravian. It is not the fear of the gallows, that re- 
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strains men from the commission of murder, but the sentiment 
of respect for life, instinctive in the human heart. Let that 
sentiment be fully developed, let it be enlightened, let it be 
inculeated upon all children with the care and earnestness, 
which its importance demands, and the lives of all men 
would be safe in the hands of their fellows ; excepting, per- 
haps, those in whom the light of reason is extinguished. 


V. 
TWO SONNETS. 


LOVE, 


Susiimest Passion of the human heart ! 

Chief of the earthly impulses we feel ' 

How little do thy lessons e’er reveal 
Of wisdom, to the questionings of Art! 
Like the red element, whose service holds 

The foremost rank among man’s agencies, 
But whose fierce mastery, in ruin folds 

His dearest interest—such, when he defies 
Thy strength, and curbs thee with a hand of power— 

Or, yielding to the flame that scathes his soul, 
Gives to thy tyranny the passing hour, 

A cowering slave beneath thine iron control— 
Such is thy service, disciplined aright ; 
Such, when permitted, thy destructive might. 


JUNE, 


A suLTRY night succeeds a sultry day ; 
No passing breeze disturbs a leaflet now, 
Nor cools the moisture on the feverish brow ; 
Not e’en one odor ravished from a flower, 
Regales the senses, or the soul—for they 
Alike are prisoned by the silent power 
That doth oppress with such intensity ! 
All are, as one, by some enchantment bound, 
And stillness reigns supreme o’er all around. 
Life seems not life; and heaven’s immensity 
Appears as if the vivifying Sun 
Had now forgot his office and doth shine— 
But to extinguish Nature’s spark divine, 
And show to man, Creation’s Work is done! 
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Vi. 
THE PRESIDENT STORIES. 


BY CHARLES ACTON. 


Tue end of our Series is at hand. Five Presidents hay; 
in turn related their tales of passion, and one has departed 
forever from their midst, with his history unrevealed, save as 
it has been done by Clarence Desmond in his own shadowy 
and mythic narrative. We are now to listen to the Seventh 
President, and the last. 

And then these tales are ended; and it is no unfitting co- 
incidence, that the last should be related in the final number 
of the periodical for whose pages they were commenced. 
More than accident or necessity, may be detected, by the 
‘eye skilled to discover it, in the circumstance. And this is 
the case with all the tales whose incidents have at once 
hidden and revealed the principles they were written to il- 
lustrate. Many, blinded by the selfish precedents and usages 
of the world, have sought the moral in the incidents them- 
selves, rather than study the deeper meaning they were ar- 
ranged to clothe. Such will do well to remember that the 
design has been constantly proclaimed, to teach rather than 
to amuse; and to so fashion events that those who shall at 
tempt to identify the characters with any known to them- 
selves, will inevitably err, and be misled by an ignorant and 
stumbling interpretation. Once for all—the incidents given 
have been such that none, with the exception of the author, 
and each hero, as far as his own tale is concerned, can fathom 
the feelings involved. 

And yet it pains us to spoil the interest with which a por- 
tion of gossipdom has construed our allegory. Those who 
have, however, amused themselves by applying our charac- 
ters to their own acquaintances, may convince themselves, 
by a few moments,of serious reflection; and that the only 
truth they thus detect, is their own error. 

The Sixth President, as the time drew near for his narra- 
tive, deposited in the hands of his neighbor on the right, a 
manuscript considerably less in size than that with which 
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Desmond had detained the company, the evening previousy 
till the small hours of the morning. When his audience be- 
came composed to listen, he briefly remarked that he did 
not purpose to give a history of his life, but would relate an 
incident in it which of itself would sutlic iently tax their pa- 
tience. It might not be known to the company, he said, that 
he once came very near being hanged; therefore, he thought 
the anecdote might interest them. All the experience in 
affairs of the heart, too, which he had ever had, was inter- 
woven with the adventure ; but he must be excused from 
dwelling upon it, as he had an utter horror of love scenes, 
and could not interestingly portray them. “ Besides,” he 
added, “ as I find from your narratives, that you are mostly 
married or heart-broken men, ! imagine that such things 
must have lost for you their pristine charm. I shall there- 
fore confine my self to incidents of another sort ; making a 
kind of tale, too, in which the hero is in the third person, 
and no reference made to this confederation or the circum- 
stances which have given birth to these histories. For the 
reason, too, that the hero is in the third person, I have pre- 
vailed on my friend Warwick to read the manuscript for 
me.” 
The President ceased, and Warwick read as follows: 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 





A TALE OF THE PRESENT. 





_ Aut acquainted with the character of a country village, 
have remarked its proneness to gossip. A large city has so 
many sources of news—so much to occupy the attention 
and satiate curiosity—that no ordinary event can make 
more than a brief impression. The continuous influx and 
efflux of men, and the abundance of intelligence disseminat- 
ed through the Press, give little room for any one thing to 
excite the public mind for a long period. 

But your little village is a miniature world, harmonious 
in all its parts, and revealing to the curious eye all the influ- 
ences by which the great world is moved. An ordinary 
event agitates the small world, as an extraordinary one does 
the large. The marriage of the Squire’s son, is a circum- 
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stance of as grave import here, as is . that of a Dauphin ora 
Prince of Wales, to the wise rulers of great kingdoms: a 
bar-room wrangle as startling to our little community, as js 
a diplomatic passage between Lord Palmerston and some 
Russian Premier with an unpronounceable name to all Christ. 
endom beside. 

It is with such a village as this, that our present history 
has to do; if, indeed, we may call that history which has 
not yet become overgrown with the moss and iv y of antiquity, 
whose function it is to make the false appear vene rably 
true. Ifany one shall be disposed for an instant to question 
the veracity of the statements | am about to make, I shal! 
only ask him to change the title to that of a History, of some 
sort, add to it enough to make a volume, with a liberal ex- 
penditure of names and dates, and get it formally printed 
and packed away in splendid libraries which are never read, 
for a century or more, (during which time he can either die, 
and keep w atch of it from the spiritual world, or preserve 
himself in a state of Mesmeric slumber, or a hogshead of 
wine, or the freezing chamber of the Swedish life-prolonger :) 
and if, at the expiration of that time, he still refuses cre- 
dence, I shall be tempted to believe that he knows something 
of the way in which History is made. 

Where this village is located, matters not ; it is enough if 
I give it an existence; let others look to the christening. 
Yet, as it would be worse than heathenish to send forth my 
offspring utterly anonymous, I will give a cognomen for the 
sake of literary morality ; assuring the reader, at the same 
time, that it is fictitious. We will call it Paasdon. 

In the little village of Paasdon, then, one Autumn day, 
there was manifest an interest among the guardians of the 
public weal, unusual, even for that place. The farmer who 
had come in great haste to get a shoe replaced on the foot 
of his best horse, forgot his hurry in listening to the smith 
whose iron cooled ere he had stricken it thrice—so intent 
was he upon his tale. ‘The physician paused on his way to 
a dying patient, to question the man who hastened across 
his path with the intensity of wonder written on every 
feature. 

The cause of all this excitement, was the sudden, and un- 
accounted for, and unaccountable disappearance from the 
village, of Mr. William Parkhurst; a man widely known 
and highly respected, both on account of his general good 
character and his wealth; being by far the richest and most 
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active merchant in Paasdon. He quitted his house for the 
last time on the aiternoon of the 15th of September, about 
three o'clock, without intimating any intention of leaving 
the village. It was now the 18th, and no trace of him aiter 
that day, could be gained. 

We will not dwell on the agony experienced by his family 
during those three days; it can be easily conceived without 
description. Early on the morning of the 16th, the ne ‘igh- 
bors had been alarmed by his wife and children—a young 
man of eighteen years of age, and a sister two years younger 
—and incited to a search. In proportion as this proved in- 
effectual, did it increase in earnestness and the number of 
its prosecutors, till the whole village became aroused. But 
it was all in vain. Nothing was discovered which’could be 
made a clue to his fate. 

But on the 18th, a strange whisper passed from one to an- 
other, producing eflects as various as the tempers of the 
listeners. Most received it with an expression of incredulity 
and horror; some with blank amazement, a few with seem- 
ing pleasure. It was hinted that William Parkhurst had 
met with foul play ; that murder of the deepest dye had been 
done on him, and that the assassin was still at large, and 
unconscious of suspicion. Nor did the conjecture end here ; 
it was affirmed that good reason existed tor believing the 
murderer to be no other than his neighbor and rival in 
business—John Webber. 

Suspicion! strange parasite on the goodiy tree of human- 
ity! a vice whose roots penetrate into our very virtues, 
drawing thence its sustenance as does the mistletoe from the 
oak. Scarcely was the horrible surmise set afloat, than it 
seemed spread through half the village. If the first know- 
ledge of their townsman’s disappearance had excited the 
good citizens of Paasdon, that «xcitement, when compared 
with the one occasioned by this last rumor, was as the zephyr 
to the hurricane. 

Why this odium should attach to John Webber, no man 
could at first tell, though all were soon willing to give it 
credence. Sooth to say, he was unpopular; one of those to 
whom all give the credit of talent and certain virtues, with- 
out experiencing anything like friendship. Prejudice often 
does more in the administering of justice and injustice, than 
evidence. All, in this case, were prepared to regard Webber 
as aman who might be guilty ; were willing to believe him 
so, if proven, and not disposed to look too closely to the relia- 
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bility of the proof. Not that any one weld deliberately be 
guilty of a wilful injustice in a case of such serious charac. 
ter; but, unconsciously to themselves, a bias was given to 
most minds which, it needed no prophetic eye to see, would 
make the situation of the suspected, even if innocent, one of 
imminent peril. 

The origin of the suspicion was not at first known; it was 
said that Parkhurst and Webber had been seen together 
about four o’clock, on the day of the former's disappearance, 
and seemingly engaged in a conversation of no amicable 
nature. It was known that there had been for sometime 
pending, a suit at law between the two, which had given 
rise to a good deal of acrimony on the part of each; partic- 
ularly Parkhurst, who was generally considered the injured 
party, and whose temper, naturally warm, and excited by 
the supposed injustice done him, had frequently burst forth 
in language of considerable violence. Such was said to 
have been the case in this instance; Parkhurst had permit- 
ted himself to indulge in severe censure of the other’s con- 
duct, and this might have worked on the vindictive temper 
of Webber to the extent indicated by the supposed catas- 
trophe. 

It was known, too, that Webber's head clerk, Jasper Hay- 
den, had hinted vaguely at something much more definite 
than this. Once, in a conversation, he had said that John 
Webber knew more than he wouid like to have known; 
then, stopping suddenly, he lapsed into a gloomy silence and 
soon left the company. It was noticed, too, that he watched 
his employer with singular care, especially when anything 
was said relating to the disappearance. And finally, on the 
afternoon of the 18th, he had gone voluntarily before the 
resident justice, and given evidence which, though not yet 
made public, had resulted in the prompt arrest of John Web- 
ber, for the murder of William Parkhurst. The officers of 
justice were also dispatched to the premises of the accused, 
for the purpose of discovering, if possible, anything which 
should cast light upon the mysterious occurrence. 

The first place visited, was his store ; a building situated 
on the bank of the canal, and used also for the purpose of 
storage and forwarding. Most naturally, the lower part of 
the building—the one used for the last mentioned business— 
was first visited ; and their search produced results far be- 
yond any expectation. Carefully stowed away beneath 4 
variety of bales and other property, was found a box of such 
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appearance as led at once to its examination. This was 
done in the presence of several of the most prominent citi- 
zens of the place. On removing the lid, a skeleton was 
disclosed, perfect in all its parts except the skull, which was 
entirely wanting, The bones were separate and distinct, 
and bore evidence of having been recently freed from the 
muscles and other matter of the body. 

Then came the Coroner’s inquest. On this, of course, 
hung, in great measure, the fate of the suspected Webber. 
The excitement became so tremendous, that the investiga- 
tions of this body were like to prove of little avail if publicly 
conducted. It was decided, therefore, that this should not 
be the case, and the inquest was held in private. 

As the details of this inquiry were not given to the public 
till the time of the trial,1 will not state them here ; only 
remarking that the examination was apparently fair and 
thorough. Skillful physicians were summoned to inspect 
the remains, and the family of Parkhurst called upon to tes- 
tify whether or not they believed them to be those of the 
missing husband and father. In point of size and general 
contour, the skeleton was very similar to what Parkhurst’s 
must have been, as nearly as could be judged in absence of 
the skull. ‘There was certainly no evidenee to prove that it 
was not his. 

The jury brought in a verdict that the bones were the re- 
mains of William Parkhurst, who was wilfully murdered, 
on the afternoon of the 15th of September, by John Webber. 

When first arrested, Webber manifested something of as- 
tonishment, but more of dismay. He seemed overwhelmed 
with the weight of the accusation, and there were not want- 
ing scores to detect unquestionable evidences of guilt in his 
agitated bearing. He scarcely had power to deny the 
charge ; a circumstance generally attributed to the upbraid- 
ings of conscience. ‘His general unpopularity in the com- 
munity—his unprepossessing manners, and utter prostration 
under the calamity—were all evidence of guilt with the un- 
discriminating public, by whom he was tried and condemned 
long before the ordinary processes for a legal trial were half 
completed. 

Meantime, Hayden had been most active in his efforts to 
detect every evidence which should tell on the case. Under 
his guidance, each nook and corner of Webber’s house had 
been searched for corroborating testimony, and, it was said, 
with the most important results. After he had once made 
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up his mind to denounce his employer, it seemed that he 
determined to prosecute the work in hand, however painfy| 
the task, with all his energy. Whatever discoveries were 
made, however, the authorities concealed carefully from the 
public, that they might, when exhibited in court, influence 
tor the first time, and justly, the minds of the jury and society 
at large. 

As soon as the first effect was over, Webber seemed to 
arouse from the dejection which had overcome him, and 
prepared to defend himself. He did not lack for pecuniary 
means to employ counsel, and declared himself able to ex. 
plain every circumstance which seemed to implicate him in 
guilt. But so general was the feeling against him—so 
thorough the conviction in the public mind that he was the 
real murderer—so intense the horror with which he was re- 
garded—that it was with no small trouble that he secured a 
legal advocate. Not one in his native town would undertake 
the case; and when, finally, he secured two from abroad, 
they were scarcely men with whom any one would care to 
risk his life, under such fearful odds as were now to be 
encountered. 

Still, they addressed themselves to the work with consider- 
able promptness. Means were taken to advertise the cir- 
cumstances in the newspapers throughout the Union, in order 
that Parkhurst, if by any possibility yet living, might return, 
or his murderers, if there were such, give some clue which 
would free the innocent from the injurious charge hanging 
over him. A notice was also largely circulated, in which 
the person who, on the evening of the 17th of September, 
left a box at the store-house of John Webber, was adjured to 
appear and give testimony to the fact, as it was one involyv- 
ing a human life. ‘The public read these things, but were 
not to be duped by so plain an artifice ; they only marveled 
at the audacity which should seek to impose on intelligent 
men by so barelaced a fraud. 

The family of Parkhurst, too, shared, to the utmost, the 
general conviction of Webber’s guilt. ‘They had even better 
reasons than the public, besides the deeper prejudice which 
had grown out of the inharmonious business relations before 
mentioned. All: the efforts, therefore, which their wealth 
and zeal could add to the duties of the State, were brought 
in requisition against the accused. One member of the 
family, however, seemed an exception. This was a brother 
of Parkhurst; a man highly respected by all, and remarka- 
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ble for the originality and eccentricity of aie views. Hewas 
absent at the time of his brother's disappearance, and did 
not return till after the rendering of the verdict of the inquest. 
As the two brothers had always been noted for their mutual 
affection, it created some surprise that Henry Parkhurst 
should not manifest more zeal in the prosecution of the trial. 
He had inquired a great deal, but said very little ; content- 
ing himself with mastering the facts within his reach, and 
avoiding all remark which could influence public opinion. 
Nevertheless, he had not scrupled to say that he believed 
the remains found in Webber’s store ‘house to be those of' his 
brother William. ‘The absence of the skull was considered 
a circumstance rather unfavorable to the prisoner than 
otherwise ; that being the portion, it was supposed, which 
would be most easily recognized, and which he would, there- 
fore, be most likely to put beyond any reach. How he had 
done this, was indeed a mystery ; for the most patient and 
critical search had failed to bring to light anything con- 
cerning it. 

As the time of trial approacaed, the interest of the public 
continued, if possible, to increase. Evidence was supposed 
tobe in possession of the State, which would establish the 
guilt of the accused beyond the shadow of adoubt. There 
were not wanting, too, oflicious demagogues, whose clamors 
for impartial justice added a good deal to the excitement 
already existing. It was said that Webber was rich, and 
that no rich man could be condemned, even on positive 
proof. It was claimed that his friends were influential, and 
that their influence was likely to be felt in the court. These 
representations were not altogether false in fact, though they 
were entirely so in effect; for Parkhurst was a man of 
farmore wealth than Webber, possessing many times as 
many influential friends; friends, too, who were deeply 
moved by his supposed murder, and would spare no pains to 
convict the assassin. Webber’s friends, on the contrary, 
with the almost only exception of his nearest relatives, 
among which were a wife and daughter, were themselves 
half doubtful of his innocence. 

With the day set for the trial, came the largest crowd 
which had ever been known to congregate in Paasdon.— 
The judge was aman renowned for ability and integrity, 
and the excited friends of Parkhurst half feared that he 
might allow his rigid views of justice to interfere with what 
they regarded as such. But the counsel for the prosecution 
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were among the most able in the State, anil so strong was 
the public feeling in their favor, that they entertained but 
little doubt of the conviction of the murderer. 

It is by no means my purpose to detail the processes of 
the criminal law ; I have only a few facts to tell, and shal] 
do it as briefly as "possible. The details of the trial I shal] 
mostly omit, and give but the points of evidence and the 
general results. 

The opening of the District Attorney was exceedingly 
able, though so apparently candid as to lead some to fear 
that he was in truth leaning to the side of the accused. But 
this idle apprehension was shared but by a few, and was 
quickly dispelled. When his statement of what it was the 
intention of the State to prove, and the means of proof on 
which they relied, was concluded, it seemed really as though 
the prisoner ought at once, even as a matter of policy, to 
plead to his guilt, and throw himself on the clemency of the 
Executive. But, on the contrary, he sat calm and attentive, 
betraying only by an occasional uneasiness of glances, his 
deep interest in the proceedings. 

The trial went on. It was proven, on the part of the 
prosecution, that there had been, for some time, a state of 
feeling existing between the accused and the deceased, (for 
no doubt was now entertained of Parkhurst’s death,) which 
would lead them to regard each other almost in the light of 
personal foes; that they had met on the afternoon of the 
15th of September, and indulged in recriminations of unusu- 
ally violent character. The denunciations, it is true, were 
mostly on the part of Parkhurst, who seemed feverish and 
excited, while Webber, in general, controlled himself with a 
caution so marked as to attract the attention of those who 
listened to the dispute—two townsmen who were present, 
and in the shop of one of whom, a joiner, by trade, it oc- 
curred. Presently, Parkhurst grew cooler, and Webber 


invited him over to his own office, adding something in a, 


tone not heard by the witnesses, but which was listened to 
eagerly by the other, and which had the effect to induce his 
compliance. They left in company, and were seen by the 
same persons, to enter Webber's store. At this stage of pro- 
ceeding, the conViction was general in the minds of the au- 
dience, that the murder, if committed, was deliberately wil- 
ful; the coolness of Webber being assumed for effect, and 
the invitation to Parkhurst having been given with a design 
of mischief. 
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The chain of evidence was continued by Jasper Hayden. 
His appearance on the stand was greete ‘d by a universal 
murmur of approbation; the belief being general that his 
testimony was the most important of the whole, and was 
given with great reluctance, as being the means of consign- 
ing to the gallows an employer with whom he had ber en 
engaged for many years, and who had ever been to him a 
kind master. This sympathy was much strengthened by the 
paleness of his features, ¢ and the general air of unh: appiness 
which he could not conceal. In fact, many had wondered 
how he could go through the difficult part w thich duty called 
him to act; but these found a clue in the fact that he had 
been suspected of cherishing an attachment for Emily Park- 
hurst, the daughter of the deceased, though she had never 
encouraged his suit. Whether the hope of eventually melt- 
ing the maiden’s heart by the zeal he manifested in bringing 
to light the guilt of her father’s murderer, influenced the 
action of Jasper Hayden, was a question which the news- 
mongers of Paasdon did not fail to discuss. 

The office of Webber, it appears, communicated with his 
store, and also with the lower room, where he conducted his 
forwarding business. In this office, about half past three 
o'clock on the afternoon mentioned, Hayden remembered 
seeing Parkhurst and Webber. He noticed the former as 
looking flushed and excited, while Webber was cool, and 
seemed desirous of pacifying the other’s feelings. On Hay- 
den’s entering the office, Webber asked him sharply to leave 
them alone ; “and an instant atter, calling him back, inquired 
whether he would not like a holiday; bidding him, if he 
chose, take his rifle and shoot some game for breakfast.— 
Hayden, always an ardent sportsman, did as he was bid, 
locking the store and proceeding to the woods. 

But before his departure, he overheard a few words from 
the office, which, although they made little impression at the 
time, yet occurred to him afterward with great force. In 
the course of a discussion, apparently without much heat, he 
heard one of the voices raised, and the words pronounced, 

“T will take your life, sooner.” 

At the time, it was his impression that the voice was that 
of Parkhurst, and even now, he could not say that it was not. 
But the deliberate tone corresponded more with that which 
Webber had observed throughout. This was just as he was 
passing out from the building, and so much was his mind 
occupied at the time with other thoughts, that the language 
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would probably never have been remembered but for the 
circumstances which had succeeded. 

No man had seen Parkhurst leave that building. 

Then followed the evidence on the remains, which it js 
not important to detail. No doubt was felt as to their being 
those of the deceased. The fact of their being found ip 
Webber’s storehouse, was itself one most damning in its 
character. But the weightiest corroborative proof yet re- 
mained, and a silence like that of death, reigned in the room 
as Mrs. Parkhurst took the stand. 

The unfortunate woman was evidently prepared for the 
duty she had to perform, yet she preserved her self-command 
only by a violent effort. 

“ Madam,” said the prosecuting attorney, extending a roll 
of bank notes, “ can you identify these?” 

The widow brushed away the tears that instantly blinded 
her eyes, and replied, in a voice tremulous with emotion, 

“T can,” 

“Will you state where you saw them last previous to the 
15th of September ?” 

“In my own house. They are bills which were placed in 
my hands by my late husband, for a particular purpose, but 
never used. I noticed them closely, even to the dates, as | 
was quite unused to keeping so much money, and I feared 
that I might lose it. On the evening of the 14th of Septem- 
ber, I returned them to Mr. Parkhurst, as he expected to 
have use, on the following day, for a large amount.” 

“Can you swear positively that these are the same 
bills ?” 

“Tcan.”—And she proceeded to mention the features of 
the five bills, each of the value of twenty dollars, by which 
she was énabled to know them. 

“These,” said the counsel, after she had concluded, “ were 
found in the safe of Webber, on the morning of the 19th of 
September.” In support of which statement he adduced the 
evidence of the officers who had found them. 

The testimony of Hayden had created a sensation, and 
the appearance of the widow, one still more profound ; but 
this excelled all. It was a new item, and one entirely un- 
suspected. The only query seemed now to be how Webber 
could avoid, out of very consciousness, hiding his face in 
shame, and confessing his guilt. 

The business attorney of the deceased was next called, and 
testified, in like manner, to a document found at the same 
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time, in the same place. It was the one which had caused 
the litigation spoken of, and the loss of which would inevita- 
bly cause the defeat of Parkhurst. It seemed in fact, that 
the accused had made good use of his opportunities; the 
design to murder his old enemy became more apparent, from 
these evidences of his having plundered him afterward. 

This is about the amount of the testimony, for theprasec | 
tion. That for the defense, alas! was miserably meager. 
No testimony could be adduced to show that Parkhurst had 
ever quitted that fatal office alive—that Webber had come 
lawfully into possession of the money and document men- 
tioned—that the remains found were not those of the de- 
ceased—that they were placed in Webber’s storehouse by 
any but himself. The witnesses for the State had testified 
with a clearness and directness that left nothing to be gained 
by cross-examination ; and indeed, it was hardly possible 
for such a process to take place efficiently, under the intoler- 
able gaze of the public and the court, all penetrated with a 
conviction of the prisoner’s enormous guilt, and seemingly 
anxious to frown down any attempt at exculpation. 

The main defense, indeed, was in the plea itself. The 
senior counsel had taken the story of Webber, as it came 
from his own lips, and clothed it with considerable skill in a 
fit garb for rehearsal. Under circumstances a great deal 
less damning, it might have produced some effect; here, it 
was as a feather against the whirlwind. 

The accused denied positively that he had any knowledge 
of the contents of the box found in his possession, previous 
to its examination by the officers of justice. It was left 
with him on the evening of the 17th of September, by a 
stranger, to remain till called for. 

He admitted that Parkhurst went with him to his office at 
the time specified, to transact business; that he appeared 
excited and ill, and that, wishing, for good reasons, to ami- 
cably adjust the difficulty so long existing between them, 
he had taken a course calculated to pacify him.- He was 
intending about the 20th to pay a large amount of money, 
and wished, if possible, to borrow a portion of Parkhurst. 
Finally, he offered to settle the old matter on the other’s 
terms, if he would lend him the sum desired. This Park- 
hurst was willing to do, but hesitated about taking simply a 
note of hand as security. Webber never mortgaged his 
real estate, for any purpose ; but he had a Life Insurance, 
the policy of which Parkhurst was willing to take as secu- 
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rity. Jt was to this instrument that the mysterious words 
applied which had been heard by Hayden, and they were. 
as he had supposed, spoken by Parkhurst. But the latte; 
finally accepted the note of hand, and gave up the document 
found in the safe ; paying him, at the same time, a sum of 
money, among which were the bills identified by Mrs. Park. 
hurst. He then departed, through the back way, and Web- 
ber had never since seen him. 

The counsel dwelt, too, on the absurdity of so shrewd a 
man as the accused was known to be, perpetrating under 
such circumstances, a crime so sure of detection, and taking 
no better measures to conceal it. Would he be likely to ask 
him into his office, in broad day-light, and in presence of 
witnesses, for such a purpose? a time and place, of all 
others, so unfit for such a deed? And having done it, would 
he place in the very spot where they must be found, if 
searched for, the plundered property and denuded bones’ 
And, still more absurd, what opportunity, if he possessed the 
skill, had the accused to dispose of the body in the way this 
prosecution assumed it had been disposed of. 

The principal testimony of the defense, only proved that 
Webber had passed every hour of the days succeeding the 
15th, till his arrest, either in his office or at home; that his 
evenings, including that of the day mentioned, were spent 
with his family, and that he had retired to bed each night at 
the usual hour. The obligation he was to pay on the 20th, 
was also proven. 

All this produced little effect. It wasa very skillful story, 
the District Attorney said, in his plea, worthy its author, and 
told with the eloquent earnestness which distinguished his 
friend for the defense. But rhetoric could not cope with 
fact. The idea of Parkhurst lending money on that day— 
money which he had been obliged to reclaim from his wile 
for another purpose—was, however, a flimsy affair—too pre- 
posterous for a moment’s serious thought. And yet it was 
on this that the only material circumstance of the story of 
the accused depended for foundation. 

He then proceeded to depict the horrors of the crime—the 
wretchedness of the agonized family, robbed by the hand of 
violence, and from the most despicable and mercenary mo- 
tives, of their husband and father. He wrought up the sym- 
pathies of the jury and audience till it almost seemed as 
though they were ready to overstep the bounds of law and 
execute summary justice upon the terrified prisoner, who 
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sat, seemingly, half in expectation of such a result. The 
whole court and audience had become, during the progress 
of the trial, more and more prejudiced against the prisoner. 
His looks and manners, aside from any evidence of guilt, 
would have hung him, as has been done to many an inno- 
cent man. 

The charge of the judge was able and impartial, but bore 
heavily upon the accused. The chain of evidence was so 
complete, that only one view of the question could be deriv- 
ed from the testimony, and that view could not fail to ensure 
the prisoner’s conviction. 

The trial ended, and the jury retired, for form’s sake, 
and in three minutes returned. The verdict, of course, was 
“GUILTY.” 

As the word left the lips of the foreman, Henry Parkhurst 
rose from his seat, advanced till he stood by the side of the 
prisoner, and looking the Judge full in the eye, said in a stern 
voice which caused every heart to leap in mingled terror 
and surprise, 

“He is not guilty !” 

Had the dead man himself stood before them, that audi- 
ence would have been scarcely more amazed. The Judge 
half rose from his seat, while through the house ran a mur- 
mur like that which precedes the coming tempest. The 
prisoner stood upright, and seemed half disposed to walk 
forth to his home. Had he made the attempt, | question 
whether a hand would have been raised to prevent him. 

After a few moments of confusion, during which Parkhurst 
stood rigid and silent, order was restored, and the Judge de- 
manded of him the cause of his strange conduct, and why, 
if he had testimony to offer, he had not offered it before. 

“ My reasons are sufficient,” was the reply, “and known 
to more than myself. They shall be given in proper time. 
Meanwhile, I charge the officers of the law to arrest the real 
murderer.” 

And he stepped two paces and laid his hand on the shoulder 
of Jasper Haypen. 

Above the wild confusion that followed this act, rose the 
shrill shriek of a female voice, and Emily Parkhurst was 
borne from the room insensible. 


The time is a few weeks later than when we were before 
in the court-room of Paasdon; the place the same. The 
form of trial had again been gone through with John Webber, 
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and the results were vastly different. The substance of the 
evidence now given in his behalf, is contained in the state- 
ment of Henry Parkhurst, which we will briefly relate. 

On the afternoon of the 15th of September, in company 
with a neighbor named Williams, he had left home to visj; 
some property in another section of the State. They left 
the village on foot, about five o’clock, for the railroad station, 
where they were to take the cars at six. 

“We had proceeded about half way,” said Mr. Parkhurst 
in his narrative, “when a turn in the road brought us in 
view of a field owned by my brother, and which had recently 
been sown with wheat. This field is adjoining a piece of 
woods—the one which we had been passing, and around a 
corner of which we had just turned. At the same instant, 
we noticed a man among the trees, preparing to take aim 
with « rifle at some object at about his own hight from the 
ground. ‘That man we both recognized as Jasper Hayden. 
As he did not observe us, nothing was said, though I endea- 
vored to discover the object of his aim. 

“A moment afterward, I saw my brother standing in the 
wheat-field mentioned, quite near the fence, and apparent) 
watching Hayden. As he was some rods from the road, 
and his face only partially toward us, I could not discern its 
expression, but did not doubt that they were trying a jest ; 
the one standing as a target and the other seeming to aim at 
him, as a test for their nerves. Knowing both to be expe- 
rienced and enthusiastic sportsmen, I thought no more of it. 
We quickened our pace, and had just descended into a steep 
hollow, after an interval of perhaps one or two minutes, 
when we heard the report of the rifle. From our position, 
however, we could see nothing, except that a nest of crows 
had been startled into flight ; and on rising from the valley, 
after some minutes noticed only that my brother had 
disappeared. Supposing that Hayden had shot at a bird or 
squirrel, and that the two had passed on together, we thought 
no more of the circumstance, but continued our course and 
conversation. 

“We returned to Paasdon on the 19th, just after the ren- 
dering of the verdict of the inquest. The first intimation of 
my brother’s fate reached Mr. Williams and myself while 
we were yet together, and brought to both our minds, at the 
same instant, the incident I have related. But the inquest 
was held, and the burden of the guilt unhesitatingly thrown 
on another. It behove us, then, to examine closely into the 
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matter before doing or saying what might embarrass the 
course of justice. 

« After the first shock, we consulted on our wisest course, 
and resolved to learn everything but say nothing. We ex- 
cepted, however, three citizens of known firmness and integ- 
rity, to whom we related the occurrence, and who went with 
us to the spot mentioned. Fortunately, it had not yet rained, 
and every impression made on the soft ground was distinctly 
visible. 

« There were prints of irregular foot-steps, evidently made 
by two different men. These have been recognized, by 
their shoemakers, to be those of my brother and Hayden.” 

We give thus much of the narrative, as bearing directly 
upon the case of Webber. In addition to this testimony— 
which in itself exculpated the accused, by establishing the 
fact that the deceased was seen so long after the time when 
it was charged that the murder was done, and so far from 
the place where, and the proven presence of the person by 
whom, it was supposed to have been committed. Mr. Will- 
iams was enabled to testify that he passed the window of 
Webber's oflice at least three times between the hours of 
half past four and five, and each'time noticed him writing 
at his desk. 

If the public had before been guilty of the grossest injust- 
ice, they were ready now to rush into the opposite extreme. 
All their hatred was transferred to Hayden, whose Satanic 
arts had so completely duped them; and when the verdict 
of “ Not Guilty” greeted the ears of Webber, he was torn 
from the prisoner’s box and born out on the shoulders of the 
crowd amidst the most rapturous acclamations. 

And now the trial of Hayden was to come on immediately. 
The cheated justice of the country was aroused, and must 
be satisfied with a victim. The matter of trial, of course, 
was only a form, necessary to be gone through before killing 
the guilty man, simply to preserve inviolate the integrity of 
thelaw. The case, indeed, did not admit of adoubt. It was 
all plain, now; so plain that all wondered at their blind- 
ness in not seeing the truth before. The causes of Hayden’s 
course, to be sure, were not quite clear; it might be that he 
considered Parkhurst as opposed to his suit to his daughter, 
and fancied that if he were away, and she her own mistress, 
he should meet with the encouragement before denied him. 
Indeed, since his accusation by Henry Parkhurst, she had 
plainly evidenced for him an affection which she had before 
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kept studiously concealed, even from himself. Some charit. 
able souls even had the grace to insinuate that Emily Park. 
hurst—so vehemently did she deny all belief in his guilt 

was leagued with him in the deed. At all events, it was 
plain that her father’s death made her mistress of a hand- 
some fortune, as Hayden very well knew it would do. 

Others imagined other causes, but all agreed that he had 
played his part cunningly. Yet how clear were now the 
different links in the chain of evidence! He it was who had 
placed the bank-notes and that unhappy document in his 
employer’s safe, to which, of course, he had free access ; thus 
forcing the miserable Webber to invent the queer tale he 
told, in self-defense; he it was who had, with devilish art. 
prepared the remains, and procured their storage in Webber's 
room! It was no wonder, now, that he was one of the fore- 
most in the search ; that he had become pale and thin, with, 
all this weight of crime pressing heavily upon him. 

But we detain the reader from the trial. Here, we shal! 
be very brief; but having accompanied the wretched man 
thus far, we must yet leave him. 

Curiously enough, the present accused was defended by 
the very counsel who had been employed by Webber. On 
the strange issue of the first case these men seemed to have 
lost half their awe of public opinion, and prepared for their 
duty with the most edifying composure. 

But their efforts were as vain here as they had been in the 
other instance. The testimony was too overwhelming. In 
addition to the narrative of Henry Parkhurst, as far as we 
have given it, Was some other, of most important character. 
Hayden’s person and private room were searched immedi- 
ately after his arrest; on the former was found a pocket- 
knife recognized by a dozen witnesses as having belonged 
to the deceased ; in the latter, a pair of pantaloons of singu- 
_lar color, which Webber and his family knew Hayden to 
have worn on that day, (a circumstance he admitted) and 
which were deeply stained with blood. It was recollected, 
too, that he had manifested a slight lameness, on returning 
home that night, and bore on his forehead the evidence of a 
recent bruise ; circumstances which went strongly to prove 
that he had been engaged in a struggle of some sort, and 
which no one now doubted to have taken place at the time 
he completed the awful deed. 

The accused “partially plead his own cause, and that with 
the earnestness given either by an intense fear of death, or a 
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consciousness of innocence. He admitted that he was at 
the place mentioned by Parkhurst, at the time and under the 
circumstances named ; that his attention was arrested by 
a fine deer, whose antlers were only visible among an un- 
dergrowth of low trees, and that he shot at him. The smoke 
of his rifle for an instant blinded his eyes, but he fancied 
that the animal gave a quick spring, and fell. Running 
toward the spot, his foot caught, and he fell; thus producing 
the contusion noticed, and severely laming one knee; so 
much so, that, for some moments, he was unable to walk. On 
arriving at the place, he imagined that the animal had leap- 
ed the fence which divided the woods from the wheat field. 
This belief was strengthened on finding the grass, close by 
the fence, stained with fresh blood. But, though the mellow 
earth adjacent showed prints of human feet, nothing like 
deer tracks could be discovered. In searching for these, his 
clothes became besmeared with the blood; and it was here, 
too, that he found the knife since said to belong to the de 
ceased. Of its ownership, he had never had the slightest 
suspicion. 

The strongest point in the rebutting testimony, was the 
evidence of Webber, who was obliged to repeat, on oath, 
the statement he had made of the manner in which the 
money and document obtained from Parkhurst, came into 
his possession. But many believed this a fiction; believed 
that Webber, foreseeing, on his trial, that the circumstance, 
if unexplained, would tell tremendously against him, had 
invented the tale, and now felt obliged to adhere to it.— 
Others, including the court, were content to admit the evi- 
dence as true, but as explaining a circumstance in reality 
immaterial. 

The audience and the court did the prisoner the honor to 
listen quite patiently to what was understood to be a very 
prosy fiction, woven from meager materia]. The formalities 
were gone through with the usual decorum; the judge 
charged the jury to find a verdict of guilty, which they un- 
hesitatingly did. The prisoner received the announcement 
as might be expected of one so loaded with a consciousness 
of guilt and the abhorrence of his fellow-men, and perhaps 
of the one whose good opinion was more to him than that of 
all the world beside; he covered his face with his hands, 
and sank with a groan into his seat. Even the judge was 
sensibly affected by his strong agony; but soon aroused 
himself to pronounce the sentence. 
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If there had been any Hhiew ‘ring doubt of the prisoner’. 
guilt, it would have v: inished when he re plied to the ques 
tion whether he could say aught why sentence of law should 
not be pronounced on him, by a simple sign of negation.— 
However, he rose with considerable firmness, and listened ty 
it with a manliness of bearing which would have command 
ed admiration, had it not been known to be the offspring o| 
hardened guilt. 

As the last words tremulously fell from the lips of the 
judge, a man who had been seated near the bar, arose, and 
dropping the cloak that had muffled his form and features, 
revealed to the terrified and incredulous audience the coun- 
tenance of WituiamM Parkuurst! Pale, and haggard, indeed. 
it was, but unmistakable in every line. 

I shall not attempt to record the immediate results of this 
appearance. Half a score of ladies swooned dead away— 
some in fear, believing it to be a spirit—some for joy—som« 
because it was a good opportunity. The stoutest men looked 
white with terror and surprise, and tears gushed forth from 
hard eyes, like rain. But this second miracle produced an 
effect too deep for enthusiasm ; instead of bearing off Hay. 
den in triumph, as they had Webber, all were silent and 
aghast, gliding away, one by one, after Parkhurst had told 
his tale, stealthily to their homes or wonted haunts. 

All the testimony of both trials had been strictly true.— 
Parkhurst, after his settlement with Webber, had taken his 
way, under the influence of a racking headache, to the field 
where he was last seen. Observing Hayden, through the 
trees, in the act of taking aim, he paused to see the result. 
Simultaneously with the report, a deer, before unseen bj 
him, sprang over the low fence, and fell beside him, on the 
grass, severely wounded ; but rising instantly, again, plung- 
ed into the copse-wood and fled. Not doubting that the 
wound was mortal, Parkhurst, on impulse, gave chase, prob- 
ably dropping from his hand the knife which Hayden found. 
The chase, however, proved a serious one ; and Parkhurs' 
finally fell to the ground, insensible. 

In this condition he was. found by a company of Indians 
who had been on a trading excursion, and who, ignorant o! 
his residence, and ‘the causes of his insensibility, took him to 
their village. Here he was treated with the greatest care, 
but was delirious for weeks, barely regaining his reason 
without yielding life itself. His recovery was also slow, 
and it was a long time before he could stand upon his feet 
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But at length he gained suitlicient strength to attempt a re- 
turn home. 

Of course, he was all this time ignorant of the fearful 
jeopardy in which his disappearance had involved Webber 
and Hayden. But ata house where he stopped for a drink 
of water, he heard the story we have so rudely told, and 
became aware of the dreadful fate which was impending 
over the latter. Several of his Indian friends were with 
him, anxious, at the same time, to witness the rejoicing of 
his kindred, and to sell their wares. ‘They were readily in- 
duced to hasten the speed of their horses, and came thunder- 
ing into Paasdon just at the close of the trial. 

On the way, Parkhurst had reflected. The crowd about 
the court-house convinced him that the trial was not yet 
over, and that Hayden’s life was safe. He therefore resolved 
to delay his announcement till he should have witnessed the 
singular issue. It was about dusk, just before the lighting 
of the candles; and he found no difliculty, enveloped as he 
was in the ample cloak borrowed for his return, in working 
his way unrecognized through the crowd (many of whom 
were strangers to his person, from other neighborhoods.) and 
gaining his seat 

The next month there was a wedding; Jasper Hayden 
married Emily Parkhurst, one fine afternoon, with Edward 

’arkhurst, the brother of the bride, and Mary Webber, the 
daughter of Hayden’s employer, for groomsman and brides 
maid. It was more than whispered that the seconds were 
soon to become themselves principals in a similar ceremony 

—And the next spring, a medical-looking stranger called 
one day on Webber to reclaim a box:leit in his care six 
months before. He received, instead, a history of the mis- 
chief that box had done, and permission to exhume the bones 
from the grave-yard where they had been interred, if he 
could prove that no murder had been committed. 

His tale wasthis. A physician of some note, he had accept 
ed an invitation to deliver a course of* medical lectures bi 
lore a western college, and, just as he was prepared to leave 
for his new field, had purchased the skeleton in question. On 
account of its general excellence, and a singular conforma: 
tion of skull, it was greatly coveted by several rival physi 
cians ; and lhe had only succeeded by an ingenious ruse, in 
securing it. But not wishing to take all the bones with him, 
and being in haste, he retained the skull, the part he most 
valued, and determined to leave the remainder in some on 
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scure » spot, where no one would suspect them of being con- 
cealed. The story of Parkhurst had faintly reached the 
place where his winter had been spent, but not in such a 
way as to excite a suspicion that it had any connection with, 
his skeleton. 

I have no more to say, except that my story ends as jt 
commenced, with a moral whose significance is contained 
in the two words—CircumsTANTIAL EvipENce. 


—As Warwick laid aside the manuscript, Justin d 
L’Orme, the President of the evening, and the Jasper Hay. 
den of the story, rose, with a smile of satisfaction, and dis 
solved the sitting. 





Vil. 
AURORA AT SUNSET. 


Avrora and the sunset! union strange ! 
Sweet incongruity, yet true as sweet ! 

As though the fixéd laws of Time could change, 
And morn and eve in fond embraces meet. 
Not so, in verity ; the golden feet 

Of sammer hours have borne us gayly on, 
Amidst a scene with loveliness replete, 

Until we are advised that day is gone, 

By brilliant visions, such as erewhile shone 
At shut of day, in Tempe’s classic vale 

Graces and muses and sweet nymphs upon. 
This is Aurora !—Words must ever fail 

In utter impotence, thy wealth to tell 

Of water, fruitage, trees and flowers that in thee dwell 

Junge 25th, 1850. 
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Vill. 
REVELATIONS OF MYSTERIES. 


Tuts world is full of mystery. Invisible agencies surround 
man from the cradle to the grave, which, in a great measure, 
control his actions, and determine his individuality. Every 
thing for which we cannot account, every effect which we 
cannot trace toa legitimate cause, is a mystery ; and hence, 
the more ignorant the age or the individual, the more these 
mysteries abound, and the more superstition preys upon the 
souls of men. When mind becomes fully developed, when 
men can Clearly see all that maturity of intellect and ab- 
sence of passion of an earthly nature, will permit them, then 
mystery will disappear, and every thing in the economy of 
the laws of God be clearly understood. In the old barbar- 
ous ages, the most common operations of nature assumed 
mysterious forms, and simple planetary changes occasioned 
terror and consternation. The first steps in science were 
bitterly opposed, and the promulgators of new doctrines were 
persecuted because they disturbed the mysteries which suc- 
cessive ages had sanctified. Even in our own day we have 
heard grave divines denouncing Geology and kindred scien- 
ces, as emanating from the devil, because they had a ten- 
dency to disturb ancient and venerable mysteries, and did 
not, in their fancy, agree to the letter, with the only source 
of truth which they recognize—the Bible. The investigation 
goes on, however, amidst all discouragements, and the heresy 
of to-day becomes the sure test of the orthodoxy of to-mor- 
row. So great has been the advance in the field of physical 
science that new phenomena, instead of producing terror, 
give an additional impulse to the enquiring mind, which will 
not stop in its progressive march until a// the laws of the 
Universe are unfolded. Menof candor and intelligence now 
regard demonstrated science as an infallible test of the 
truthfulness of all human records; and any interpretation 
of any work claiming to be the Word of God, which is op- 
posed to His laws unfolded by science, is discarded, notwith- 
standing the sacredness of time-honored belief. 

But while matter is thus in the process of development, 
while no mind confesses to any barrier which of necessity 
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must impede investigation in this field of research, the lay 
of the immaterial world are be little better understood than 
they were centuries ago; or the very existence of such 4 
world is denied. Men, whose tendencies are all downward. 
or who are compose “lof mere earthy materials, ope ‘nly de 
nounce the belief in the existence of spirits, as supe rstition. 
or so faintly believe it as never to eflect their daily practice. 

The perfection of physical science has at length turned the 
attention of men toward the development of the laws o| 
mind. The dogmas of the self-styled Intellectual Philoso. 
phers, have been thorougly investigated and cast aside as 
worthless. Materialism in all its phases from its most mod 
ern exposition back through Locke to Epicurus and Aristotle, 
has been “ weighed in the balance and tound wanting.” The 
Spiritualism of Plato, directed and sanctified by the holy 
doctrines of the Savior of the world, is beginning to receiv: 
the attention which its merits and claims demand. 

But the bigots of sect are now pursuing the same course 
of persecution against the discoverers of spiritual truth, 
which, in days gone by, they pursued against the investiga 
tors of science ; and for the same reason: their position de 
pends upon the continuation of ignorance, and any new 
light will have the tendency to divest them of their assumed 
importance. Their alarm is in direct ratio to the amount 
of light shed upon their doctrines; and their existence as 
leaders of mind, depends upon the time when this light shal! 
be seen of all men. The old errors of heathenism which 

usurped the teachings of Christ, and for so many successive 
centuries formed the body of the visible church, are one by 
one disappearing ; and we are confidently looking forward 
to the time when sects shall be numbered among things 
gone by, and men of all classes shall be united in an univer 
sal brotherhood. 

We have made these few remarks as an introduction to a 
subject, which is at present demanding much attention from 
the public, and about which many and contrary opinions 
exist. We allude to the supposed spiritual communications 
made in Western New-York and other places. 

We have neither time nor space to discuss all the point» 
which have a bearing upon this question, but shall content 
ourselves by stating the matter as it strikes our minds, and 
our convictions concerning it. We are not ambitious, in the 
premises, of earning a title to extreme shrewdness, by « 
wholesale denouncement of the claim, as humbug; nor de 
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we itend to: miaké oursél ves’ obnexious to a charge of cre- 
dulity, by receiving statements 8 true,’ upon insufficient 
data. ~ 

Thé first question to be decide d is, Do Spirits exist after 
leaving the flesh? The answer to this, involves the settle- 
ment of the long controversies between infidels and materi- 
alists on the one side, and the supporters of Christianity on 
the other; and we will only say that the arguments in favor 
of such an existence, are pe ‘rectly conclusive to our minds. 

If disembodied spirits exist, can they manifest themselves to 
spirits in the flesh? Our modern philosophy upon this point 
is conveniently silent; and all the phenomena, which can 
only be accounted for, philosophically, on the principle of 
spiritual communication, are accredited to “ mental halluci- 

nation,” “optical delusion,” or something of the kind. We 
believe incredulity, in the premises, is necessary, because of 
the importance and magnitude of the claim; but, at the 
same time, the mind should not be so shut up as to reject all 
kinds of evidence ; and we ask no one to believe in the 
truth of any claims to the reception of intelligence from 
spirits, until such overwhelming testimony is adduced, as 
will silence every objection and afford complete demonstra- 
tion. First, then, have we any records of spiritual commu- 
nication? We labor under great difficulty in searching 
history for instances of the kind ; for if we find them recorded 
in Scripture we at once denominate them miracles, and if 
in profane history, we look upon them as tricks of the imagi- 
nation, or absolute falsehood, though the same evidence is 
adduced of their truthfulness, that we have of other transac- 
tions in which we place implicit confidence. 

We may trespass upon sectarian grounds and make our 
selves liable to a charge of infidelity by giving our views 
upon this subject ; but we believe no one has a right to shun 
the responsibility which the utterance of his sincere thoughts 
may bring upon him. We only advance our own opinions 
upon this debatable ground, to find some sure method of 
examining the records of past events, and explaining the 
various phenomena which have hitherto been considered 
mysterious. We donot believe in what are usually termed 
Special Providences. We do not believe the Creator of the 
Universe, for any purpose, changes the laws He has estab- 
lished for the government of the world. We believe that 
every phenomenon which can possibly happen, has a_ suffi- 
cient cause, and is the result of immutable law. We there- 
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fore look upon the Prophets, the Apostles, and even the 
Savior himself, as but the natural results of principles estab. 
lished before Creation commenced, and which must continue 
through the duration of eternity. This doctrine is noy 
taught by some of our profoundest scholars, and to them we 
leave the task of defending it. 

We are no longer called upon to exercise faith, withou 
reason, in many things, before inexplicable. We can sec 
that the inspiration of the writers of the Bible, might have 
been the communion of spirits; and that many things which 
we have before regarded in the light of miracles, and which 
were really so in the age in which they transpired, assume 
the character of philosophy. The vision of Seers and the 
dreams of the Prophets are satisfactorily accounted for, and 
their teachings possess for us a ten-fold interest and import- 
ance. We do not say ail the miracles can now be accounted 
for, because we are yet imperfectly developed ; but we be- 
lieve that the time will come when the laws which produced 
them, will be open to human investigation. Believing 


that the disciples actually saw Moses and Elias as they 
claimed to have done, can we come to any other conclusion 
than that spirits out of the flesh can manifest themselves to 


human beings? for, though we may claim a divine nature 
for the Savior, his followers were all human. The Revela- 
tions of St. John can only be accounted for upon this theory ; 
and we shall be led to more thoroughly investigate them 
from the fact that they are such. Finding indisputable evi- 
dences of spiritual communications in the Bible, we can 
more candidly examine like claims given in profane history ; 
and shall not be so much inclined to entirely discredit the 
story of Socrates’ familiar, the vision of Brutus before the 
battle of Pharsalia, and the thousand other examples o! 
like kind, which have come to us as well authenticated as 
any facts in history. 

We come, then, to the conclusion, that spirits out of the 
flesh, can communicate with human beings. 

The next question is, Do spirits communicate in this age o| 
the world? Believing in the unchangeable nature of God's 
laws, we believe that these communications can now be 
made with as much facility, as at any other period of the 
world, and that any work ever performed can be re-produced 
provided we have the knowledge and power of the doer. 
We also believe in the constant progression of the human 
race, and that the time may come when evidences of the 
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highest development of the mental faculties, which have 
fitfully appeared at long intervals, will become common and 
universal. 

Again, upon no other theory can we satisfactorily account 
for the various phenomena of mind which have so long 
puzzled our metaphysicians under the names of Somnambu- 
lism, dreams, presentiments, ghosts, &c. 

Believing, then, in the possibility of spiritual communica- 
tions, We are ready candidly and critically to examine any 
claim to such, and are prepared to receive evidence upon 
this point as upon any other. But it is not enough for us to 
know facts relative to this subject; we should endeavor to 
learn their cause, the laws which govern them, andthe whole 
philosophy of their appearance, with its probable influence 
upon the world. First among modern expounders of spiritual 
doctrines, for the magnitude of his claims, and the clearness 
of his teachings, is Emanuel Swedenborg. He has given 
not oniy the description, but the philosophy of the spiritual 
world. Containing much of truth which the world was not 
prepared to receive, mingled perhaps with some error, his doc- 
trines impressed every soul with a semi-conviction of their 
truth; still they needed corroboration. Startled at the doc- 
trines which he taught, the orthodox world have pronounced 
him infidel ; and the science of clairvoyance, which has so 
recently begun to attract attention, the work of the devil. 

Men, however, are now thinking upon the subject ; and 
the writings of Swedenborg, and others of like character, 
are eagerly sought for by thousands whose souls were thirst- 
ing for something more substantial than the meager food 
offered by the old system of things. Experiments in mag- 
netism in almost every part of the country, tended to throw 
additional light upon the subject, and every new develop- 
ment served but to confirm the truth of the whole. While 
men were wondering what would be the result of these 
things, and were anxiously expecting something new 
which would explain away or confirm the doctrines taught, 
a new candidate for spiritual honors, appeared in the form 
of the mysterious rappings at Rochester. Their claims we 
have to investigate. 

It is claimed that the sounds heard in various places, and 
which appear to accompany certain individuals, are pro- 
duced by departed spirits; and the proof is found in the 
sounds themselves, and in the evidences of intelligence con- 
veyed in the answers to questions. 
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Rejecting all other evidence, for the present, we will give 
our own experience and conclusions. When we first heard 
of the rappings in Wayne county, we pronounced it a very 
silly hambug; and the people who believed that any other 
than human agency was employed,—exceedingly credulous. 
But asthe matter progressed, it began to assume a more 
tangible shape ; and witnesses who were entirely above sus- 
picion, gave their testimony to its truth. Being at Auburn 
upon business, we twice visited one scene of the communi- 

cations, and, although we heard rappings we utterly failed 
in receiving any satisfactory evidence of the truth of the 
claims. At another place, however, the result was different. 
We seated ourselves, in company with several others, around 
a table, and heard the raps distinctly upon it, and upon the 
floor. It was claimed that many different spirits communi- 
cated, and each spirit had a distinct rap of its own. These 
raps were unlike anything we ever before heard, and the 
different raps were different in the quality of the sound as 
well as the loudness, as though they were made upon differ- 
ent qualities of wood instead of upon the same table. There 
was as much difference in the quality of the sounds, as if 
some of them were made upon hard, and others upon soft 
wood. This would not be the case if they were all produced 
by machinery upon the table. A spirit claiming to be that 
of a departed relative, gave us such information, in answer 
to questions, as no human being there, could know any thing 
about ; and convinced us of the utter impossibility of decep- 
tion, unless the deceivers had some method of obtaining in- 
formation unknown to modern science. We have since 
visited the scene of operations at Rochester, and received 
farther evidence. In regard to the sounds themselves, we 
heard them upon the table and floor, and afterward upon 
the bare ground and upon the pavement, when two of the 
young ladies went out for the purpose of giving us an oppor- 
tunity to examine. Again the raps were heard distinctly 
upon the door, while they stood near by, but not touching it, 
and we stood in such a manner that we could see both sides 
of it. Many of the raps were sufficiently loud to be heard 
across several rooms, and the jar was often distinctly visible. 
But the evidences of intelligence, furnished the most con- 
vincing proof. Asa specimen of the answers we obtained, 
we subjoin the following. 

Previous to our last interview, we prepared a paper on 
which was written about a dozen different names, only two 
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of which, were rene of persons who were decease A Atter 
asking a number of questions and receiving satisfactory 
answers to all, we asked, Will the spirit of whom we are 
thinking communicate with us?’ An aflirmative answer 
was given. Will the spirit give itsname? Again affirmative. 

We now pointed at several of the names we had written, 
in succession, and when we reached the right one a rap was 
heard. Will that spirit give its age before leaving this 
world? Fourteen distinct raps were heard, which was again 
correct. We asked many questions of like kind,and invaria- 
bly received correct answers. We also witnessed the mov- 
ing of the table, about the room, without any visible agency. 

We will not recapitulate the testimony of the hundreds 
who have witnessed these phenomena ; but will content our- 
selves by saying we believe the statements, because we have 
ourselves witnessed things of like character. One important 
inquiry presents itself: why are not a// questions answered 
correctly? We believe this may result from one of three 
reasons: either the mode of communication is so imperfectly 
understood that mistakes are made; or the mind of the person 
receiving the communication is not in the right condition; or 
the spirit communicating is ignorant upon the subject. We 
think it by no means follows, because a spirit has left this 
world and is able to manifest itself, that it possesses all 
knowledge, or is not liable to mistakes. Again, the inquiry 
is made, why the spirits take such a silly way to manifest 
themselves? We would say in reply, that we simply inquire 
if they are spirits, and if we become convinced they are, we 
leave the manner of their communications to themselves, 
believing it is none of our business until we can get a satis- 
factory reason from them. 

Our experience has been much less than that of many 
others who have investigated the matter: but we have seen 
enough to convince us that many of the mere seemingly in- 
credible stories which are in circulation, may be true. 

There is a beautiful philosophy running through the doc- 
trines which are presented by these spirits, according exactly 
with those of Swedenborg and others, who have claimed to 
have had like communications. This philosophy destroys 
the very foundation of infidelity on the one hand, and of 
sectarianism on the other, and has only for its object the 
highest elevation of the intellectual and moral nature of 
man. The doctrine of a future state of existence, is demon- 
strated; its character is defined ; and the absolute necessity 
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nherit happiness 
when we enter an untried state of existence, is made mani. 
fest. The littleness of the ordinary object of man’s ambition 
is clearly taught, and the highest incentives are offered fo; 
the practice of the greatest good. Selfishness is denounced. 
and superstitious bigotry no longer preys upon the souls of 
men. 

Death, with all its frightful accompaniments, loses its ter- 
ror; and we can calmly look upon a dying friend, with the 
consciousness that he will be nearer us when his spirit js 
freed from its tenement than ever before ; and we can smile 
upon the grim destroyer ourselves, when we can realize that 
our spirits will be permitted to watch over the destiny of 
beloved ones who still remain upon earth. 

In conclusion, we would say to all, do not take our word 
for the truth of this belief, but investigate for yourselves: 
and then walk by the light which you may receive. 


Because within the same dear angel-heart 

We both have place—the inner presence thou, 
And Ia guest that dwelleth more apart— 

Because to no mere human name we bow, 
And both, in love of every heavenly art, 

Have pledged to Truth the spirit’s voiceless vow— 
Therefore I send to thee a stranger-voice ; 
{ take thy brother-hand and say, Rejoice ! 


Rejoice that not alone we pray and toil, 

But God is working for the fruitful end ; 
And as the self-same flowers in any soil 

Spring up, celestial plants to likeness tend ; 
{n rural spots, in cities’ wild turmoil, 

The light is shining, holy showers descend, 
And when the Future’s warmth is in the air, 
A lovelier faith will quicken every where. 


There is the season’s birth to song and flower, 
When tone and tint a kindred beauty show ; 
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There is a birth of heart in childaood’s hour, 
When first with wildest earthly love we glow— 

Of mind, when first we wake to conscious power ; 
Of soul, when first to piety we grow ; 

But last and brightest is the spirit, born 

To perfect Love and Heaven’s earthly Morn. 


My spirit was a bud enwrapped and blind, 

Nor knew to what its growing instincts burned, 
Until a gentle one, with greeting kind, 

On me a look of sweetest wisdom turned, 
And stooped, my leafy fetters to unbind ; 

The flower beheld the light for which it yearned, 
And captives freed shall sooner love their den, 
Than it shall “shut, and be a bud again.” 


Rejoice that angels, both unseen and seen, 
Walking the earth or winging through the air, 
Are sent to herald in the Age serene 
When Earth an Eden look again shall wear, 
And all the desert paths of life be green ; 
Rejoice that God is present every where, 
And many will be born to nobler birth, 
Till every heart shall be a heaven on earth. 





X. 
NOTES OF SCOTTISH TRAVEL.* 





EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OFAN AMERICAN LADY. 





Saturday evening, 7th. 

YESTERDAY, We arose early and prepared for a trip to Ed- 
inborough. The cook prepared coffee and an early break- 
fast, but I was too ill to take anything but a cup of milk. 
We walked up to the station, and left Glasgow at seven 
oclock. We had a car to ourselves as far as Polmont, 
twenty-five miles on our way. On leaving the spacious car- 
house we passed through a tunnel three-fourths of a mile in 
extent,propelled by a stationary engine like that at Schenecta- 





* Continued from page 292. 
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dy. We passed Cowlairs, Bishop Briggs, Kirkintilloch, Croy 
and Castlecary, which is fifteen miles from Glasgow. Before 
stopping at the latter place, we passed a splendid viaduct 
thrown across a deep ravine and supported by fifteen arches: 
also through an excavation in solid whinstone seve nty feet 
deep. The next place is Falkirk ; from which the station js 
distant half a mile, but in full view. Here is another via. 
duct, one of the arches of which is one hundred and thirty 
feet span. It was here that the first Edward was defeated 
in a famous battle by William Wallace, of Ellerslie. Tray- 
elers for Stirling Castle, leave the cars at this place to finish 
their journey in carriages. 

Leaving Falkirk, we passed a tunnel eight hundred and 
eighty rods in extent, under Callender Hill. Beyond 
Polmont we crossed another stupendous viaduct over the 
Avon, thence through cuttings of great length to Linlithgow, 
nearly thirty miles from Glasgow. ‘This place is interesting 
from its having been the abode of the Scottish Kings, and 
for its numerous and remarkable antiquities. The royal 
palace stands on the margin of the loch and extends some 
distance into it. It occupies nearly an acre of ground, and, 
though in ruins, is a beautiful and imposing edifice. It is 
also celebrated as being the birth-place of the unfortunate 
Queen Mary of Scotland. Farther on, is Niddry Castle, 
where she slept the first night after her escape from Loch- 
leven. Still farther on, we found the most magnificent 
structure on the line—the viaduct across the vale of Almond 
water. It is composed of forty-three arches, some of which 
are ninety feet in hight. Soon, the Grampians are seen 
looming up in the distance. After passing Corstorphine— 
delightfully situated at the foot of a thickly wooded hill— 
and a stone bridge over Leith water, we come in sight of the 
castle of Edinborough standing on its lofty eminence, while 
domes and spires and distant hills break upon our delighted 
vision. 

Edinborough is situated on the Firth of Forth, scarce 
fifty miles from Glasgow, and two miles from the sea. It is 
built on three ridges, with valleys between, over which are 
thrown beautiful bridges. In one valley is the railway on 
which we arrived. The city is surrounded on all sides ex- 
cept the north by hills celebrated in Scottish history. It has 
Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury’s Crags, and Calton Hill on the east; 
Coraid and Pentland Hills on the south, and Corstorphine 
Hill on the west. 
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After gaining the street we examined our guide-book “to 
take our bearings,” as the sailors say. During the exami- 
nation, we were accosted by a middle-aged gentleman, who, 
judging that we were strangers, offered to accompany us 
through the city. He said he wished for no recompense, but 
if we went alone we might be imposed upon. Iwas un- 
willing to accept his offer fearing he might have some design 
upon us, but after O—— had conversed with him awhile he 
concluded todo so. Our first movement was toward Calton 
Hill, which is the eastern termination of Prince’s street. On 
our way our guide directed us to a splendid drug shop, where 
| procured a draught for my illness. ‘The apothecary was 
not only polite, but kind; urging me to stop and recline on a 
sofa’ for half an hour, assuring me that the rest would be of 
as much utility as the draught; and that I should be suffi- 
ciently better for it to make up for the loss of time. We left, 
however, he urging me, if I should be ill again, to call and 
get some more of his medicine. The first dose was effectual. 

We then went to Calton Hill, and ascended it by wide 
stone steps. On the Hill stand many columns and monu- 
ments, beside two observatories and an unfinished national 
monument after the model of the Parthenon at Athens :—on 
the summit is a monument to the memory of Lord Nelson. 
I shall not attempt to describe the prospect ; in the words 
of a Scotch writer, “ From this place the prospect is so gor- 
geous, so grand, so replete with every thing in city, sea, or 
country landscape, which can thrill and animate with de- 
light, that he is a daring artist who attempts to depict with 
quill or pencil the multitudinous splendors of the scene.” We 
ascended to the top of the monument, where we gazed an 
hour with unbounded admiration! We could have gazed 
a whole day! Our guide pointed out every thing worthy of 
note—showed us where Jennie Deans lived, and the seat of 
the laird of Dumbiedikes. We could see the whole of the 
city, its ridges and valleys, its noble public buildings, and its 
elegant mansions ; its pleasure grounds, and its numberless 
statues to departed worth. 

We called a carriage and drove from Calton Hill to Holy- 
Rood palace. Although several of Her Majesty’s soldiers 
stood in gay uniform at the gate we drove in without cere- 
mony. And here we were in the most beautiful city of Great 
Britain, riding about at our ease from one castle to another. 
Our guide first took us to the abbey built by David L., seven 
hundred yearsago. It is of great extent, beautiful, and finely 
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executed ; but time and “ zeal beyond Jadietion.” rom the 
revolution, made sad inroads, leaving little else than its bare 
walls. James VII. repaired it in an elegant manner for a 
Royal chapel,—had a throne raised, floors laid with various 
colored marble, and a fine organ supplied. In 1758 it was 
covered with a stone roof; it was too heavy, for in ten years 
it fell in and the building remains roofless at the present day. 

From the abbey we went to the palace, where a lady 
pointed out all the note-worthy objects. It is quadrangular, 
surrounded by piazzas, and contains a court in the center. 
The front is two stories high; but at each, end where the 
front projects it is higher, and ornamented by circular tow- 
ers at the corners. We went all over it except through a 
suite of rooms now occupied by the countess. We were 
shown Queen Mary’s chamber. In it is her bed, just as she 
occupied it. The quilt was wrought by her own hands—axs 
also were the chairs. Her Maids of Honor wrought the 
tapestry which depends from the walls. By raising it we 
saw the secret door which leads down a private staircase to 
the abbey. Here entered Darnley and his accomplices to 
murder Rizzio. The next room is the cabinet, only three 
yards square, where Mary and her associates were supping 
at the time. We were shown the passage where the body 
was dragged out; and spots of blood still remaining on the 
floor. ‘There was the stool on which the Queen kneeled to 
be married, her miniature, and many other remembrances | 
have not time to mention. 

The Picture Gallery, a hall one hundred and fifty feet in 
length, contains over one hundred portraits of Scottish 
kings. It is now devoted to state purposes, elections, etc. 
Queen Mary’s portrait was defaced by the zeal or fanati- 
cism of John Knox. We next went into the Hall of Audi- 
ence, which was fitted up by George 1V. twenty-nine years 
ago. The guide pointed out a full length portrait of that 
monarch, assuring us that it was an admirable likeness—as 
he then appeared. There is a rich throne in this room in- 
closed by a railing. We went through many other rooms, 
all deeply interesting for their associations with the unfortu- 
nate Queen. We left Holy-Rood, highly gratified with what 
we had seen, to visit ‘the Hall of the Royal College which 
is considered “one of the most classical and elegant archi- 
tectural structures of which Edinborough can boast.” On 
our way we passed John Knox’s house ; it is now in a ruinous 
condition and is soon to be removed, as it is considered danger- 
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ous. On the upper corner stands an image of Knox as he 
appeared when preaching. The Royal College is principally 
devoted to museums of anatomical preparations of all kinds 
of animals, shells, minerals, and specimens of Natural 
History. 

Edinborough Castle is at the western extremity of the 
middle ridge on which High street is built. It is surrounded 
by a precipice, except on the side that joins the city, and 
stands three hundred feet above the valley around it. In 
front is a beautiful lawn, three hundred feet square, inclining 
toward the city. Batteries are arranged on the hill-side, 
one above the other, which we ascend by stone steps. We 
soon found ourselves gazing over the w: alls of Bomb Batte ry, 
the upper one—at New City, the Firth of Fife, ete. On this 
battery we found “Mons Meg,” a huge gun constructed 
in France three hundred and sixty years ago. In 1682 it 
burst while firing a salute to the duke of York, and was 
bound with iron hoops. It was carried to London and 
kept seventy years, but Walter Scott exerted himself so 
successfully, that it was brought back about twenty-one 
years ago. 

The exertions of a fat soldier, whom we encountered, pro- 
cured us entrance to the Crown Room, the chief curiosity of 
the place. The keeper was dressed in scarlet and black, 
the uniform of the ancient Body Guard of the kings of Scot- 
land. A marble table stands in the center of the room, on 
which are deposited the royal wonders surrounded by a 
grating, through which we looked by the light of four large 
lamps. The Regalia consist of a crown, a scepter, and a 
sword of state; but there are with them a silver mace the 
badge of the lord Treasurer of Scotland, and a gold badge 
of the Order of the Garter, that Queen Elizabeth gave to 
James VI. There was in the room a large chest in which 
these treasures had been hid one hundred and ten years.— 
As these were insignia of distant ages and the brightest names 
in Scottish story, their recovery was hailed with delight. 

After dinner we went to see’ Scott’s monument, and the 
Royal Institution, an elegant building with a statue of Queen 
Victoria on the summit; then through George street, where 
are two fine statues—one of George IV. and another of Wm. 
Pitt. This street begins and ends in two beautiful squares ; 
St. Andrew's Square has a column to lord Melville in imita- 
tion of Trajan’s column at Rome, and a statue on horseback 
representing lord Hopetown. 
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XI. 


LAST PRAYER OF THE EXILED SCIOTE BOY 


BY MISS 8. A. SHERMAN, 


O! TAKE me, take me to the ocean ! 
For I must hear its roar, 

er this heart that loves its anthem 
Is hushed to throb no more! 

lam dying! I am dying! 
O! take me to the sea! 

I'd list its deep and plaintive sighing 
E’er I have ceased to be. 


0! take me where the wave is lifting 
Its erested foam on high! 

And let it bear me on its bosom— 
There, there, how sweet to die! 

Then sink beneath the crystal waters, 
In some far cavern deep, 

’Mid coral gems of sparkling beauty, — 
There, there, how sweet to sleep ! 


Within the grave I'll not be ’prisoned, 
Ye shall not place me there ! 

Beneath the damp chill mold to wither,— 
O! heed ye, heed my prayer ! 

If so be that ye are unheeding, 
I’ll burst its bonds and flee, 

And cast me ’neath the dark blue waters,— 
My own beloved sea! 


©}! let me make my dying pillow 
Upon the waters free ; 

And blent with sighings of the billow 
My dying breath shall be. 

Glorious ! glorious shall that moment— 
Bless’d moment, come to me! 

The deep shall be my home forever— 
My own beloved sea! 

Witiow Brook, June 10, 1850. 
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XII. 
INSTRUCTION vwia THE 










SENSES. 








A CAREFUL observation of the natare of things, is the sole foundation of all truth. Say. 


Ir is quite generally conceded that all our knowledge in 
this life, at least in its original elements, is obtained through 
the medium of the senses. Says Locke, “ The senses at first 
let in particular ideas, and furnished the yet e mpty cabinet.’ 

Transcendentalism, it is true, claims an intuition not de- 
pendent on physical sensation; and Mesmerism and Psy- 
chology perform wonders that are apparently independent 
of the ordinary means of gaining knowledge. On the con- 
trary, some are by nature or education made so gloomily 
skeptical as not even to hope for an existence in which our 
physical natures will become more favorable than at pres- 
ent, or in which the soul, entirely enfranchised from material 
disability, will go forth with that perception and power 
which we attribute to beings purely spiritual—a change 
which some claim will make us in kind similar, and in de- 
gree, only, unequal to the Original and Supreme. 

Without venturing into any extremes of metaphysical 
theory, we shall proceed upon the pleasing, hopeful, and 
almost universally received opinion, that the body is merely 
a temporary habitation for an independent existence, which, 
in its present state, receives all or nearly all its impressions 
through the ministering agency of the senses; and where 
these are wanting the soul is darkly imprisoned till death 
brings a welcome release. 

Laura Bridgman, deprived of sight and hearing, gave very 
slight indications of her extraordinary talents, till a skillful 
instructor taught her by means of another sense ; and Cas 
par Hauser came forth from his prison home, in physical 
dimensions a man, but in intellectual acquirement and abil 
ity the merest child. Among the lower orders of animals, 
some have but ene or two senses, while the more varied and 
favored kinds, including man, have five; or, according to 
some philosophers, six ; and who can say that there may not 
he intelligences in other portions of the universe that have 
more senses than we, of whose enlarged advantages and 
gratifications we can form no more conception than the 
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worm, burrowed in the depths of the soil, can of sight. Jy, 
our present existence, the soul may aptly be compared to 
prisoner in a dark and narrow ce ‘ll, to which there are five 
or six windows or openings, furnishing bright, beautiful, 
extended, and instructive prospects, through which alone jt 

‘an look during the whole term of its imprisonment. It m: Ly 
ae be compared to a prisoner on Pp arole, with permission 
to travel to any distance on five or six specified routes ; but, 
for reasons satisfactor y to the Power that has kindly granted 
so many privileges, prohibited from gratifying our curiosity 
in any other direction. If, then, these roads are blockaded 
—these windows closed—what possible hope of knowledy 
or improvement, can there be till death unbars the prison 
doors’? Tosuch we may well apply the quotation, 


“Tue soul raves round the walls 
Of its clay tenement, and shrieks for help 
But shrieks in vain.”’ 


Hence we derive this important and instructive lesson, 
which may well be remembered by every teacher and parent; 
viz: all knowledge, or at least all elemental knowledge, is 
originally obtained through the medium of the senses ; these 
are the most direct and impressive means during life ; and, 
therefore, we should always aim to use them as much as 
possible in obtaining or communicating ideas, 

From these fundamental and general principles, many 
minute and practical directions may be readily inferred.— 
Every one will, perhaps, be able to discover ‘that by not 
acting in conformity with these principles, he has often 
squandered time and favorable opportunities for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, or obtained only impertect or erroneous 
ideas. But without going over the whole ground that might 
be occupied, we will confine ourselves to the single sense of 
seeing, and to the application of these principles in the busi- 
ness of public instruction. Jt has been too long, and by too 
many, believed that books, books, books were the only as- 
sistants that teacher and pupils need in communicating or 
acquiring those classified kinds of knowledge termed sci- 
ences—that mere arbitrary, conventional signs, addressed to 
the eye, constitute the most distinct and impressive medium 
of feeling and thought. Consequently, it is but a few years 
since Geography was taught almost entirely without maps. 
It was supposed that mere words had a sufficiently magic 
power to convey to the minds of youth an accurate idea of 
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re shape, size’ ieee situation of the e ndlessly varie .d portions 
of the land and water that cover the vast surface of our 
globe. But when, by dear experience, it was found that 
eo detailed descriptions, though the y might be repeated 
as accurately as a song or a catechism, failed, not unfre- 
quently, to make any correct or abiding impression, then 
the vast improvement of picture d representations, or maps, 
was introduced, and with signal success. These representa- 
tions of the earth’s topography are even now sometimes so 
carelessly taught as to be considered merely fancy pictures 
of some distant sphere ; but when they are intelligently used, 
they take the pupil on balloon-like excursions of personal 
observation to almost every part of our globe. 

This same improvement of visible, tangible illustr ations, 
has been successfully appiied to all the sciences founded 
upon material objects. The geologist does not brs his 
pupil with merely verbal descriptions of rocks; he exhibits 
specimens, collected from distant portions of the world, and 
accompanies him to illustrations in situ among the quarries 
and in the fields, on the mountains and in the gle ns. 

The botanist sends his pupils to the woods and the fields, 
the marsh and the mountain, and encourages the collection 
and preservation of every variety of vegetation. The chem- 
ist does not disgust the learner with dry detail of principles 
and proportions ; but makes his recitation room a laboratory 
of the most brilliant experiments. The student in Natural 
Philosophy uses or sees illustrating apparatus ; and the ju- 
venile astronomer has the prominent features of the heavens 
pointed out for him by his instructor, and is told to add to 
his own, the eyes of the telescope, and see for himself the dis- 
tant wonders of the universe. Indeed, the Baconian philoso- 
phy of observation and induction, has been applied to all the 
physical sciences, and with the most auspicious results. In 
this respect, there has beena great advance. Still we think 
a more extended and varied application of this principle, 
might be made by individuals, and in our schools of every 
grade. Pestalozzi, the most original and successful school- 
instructor of the present age, was once making, on the black- 
board, a representation of a ladder,to give his school, or 
class, a more impressive, or correct idea of its shape and 
construction than he could by mere words, when a thought- 
ful boy, out-teaching his teacher, asked the privilege of 
bringing the object itself into the room. The request was 
granted : and the pupils had the privilege of studying, not 
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arbitrary words merely, not a picture merely, but the rea| 
object which then was their easily learned lesson. Pesta. 
lozzi profited by this hint, and ever after used visible, tan. 
gible objects to a great extent in his school. This circum. 
stance may serve to exemplify the three kinds of instructioy 
and the three grades of impression. Suppose those childrey 
never had seen a ladder, or any similar object to which j; 
might be compared: would a disquisition thereon, howeye; 
learned, of mere morals, have conveyed a very accurate or 
lasting impression’ Certainly not. At least, they would 
have seen “ as through a glass, darkly.” The next improve. 
ment was the imitation, or picture; but the most complet 
and truthful idea was, of course, obtained from the object 
itself. Things are first, pictures second—arbitrary sound: 
or signs last and least, so far as vivid, permanent impression 
are concerned. But, strange as it may appear, children in 
our best schools often acquire only imperfect or erroneous 
views of the most common subjects, because these truths ar 
not practically applied. 

A large share of our pupils who have learned to recit: 
fluently the “ Table of English Currency,” suppose that thi 
American cent, which they daily see and use, is the twelfth 
part of an English shilling, and that the shilling referred to. 
is the Spanish coin so common among us. 

We have often seen a whole school at fault in both these 
particulars. Erroneous ideas are fre quently obtained from 
other tables :—no definite conception is formed of the differ 
ence between Troy, Apothecary, and Avoirdupois weights: 
and of the different kinds of measures, so fluently repeated 
an inaccurate opinion is often formed. It would, therefore 
be well, on such occasions, to exhibit, if possible, specimens 
of the objects thus named, so that children would know what 
they recite—would have ideas and correct ones, as well as 
words. 

When teaching Physiology, if the advantages of a skele 
ton, manikin, and anatomical plates, can not be had, the 
pupils or teachers might very properly supply the want from 
the slaughter-houses, thereby furnishing illustrations of the 
iungs, heart, brain, bones, muscles, &c. &e. Such a course 
might, at first, seem unfeeling and i improper; vet the great 
advantages of illustrations, and truthful ones too, will ulti 
mately introduce them into all our schools. Indeed, connected 
with the most highly favored school should be a universa! 
cabinet of minerals, an herbarium of the vegetable kingdom. 
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a4 museum of the arts, and perhaps, also, a universal land 
and water menagerie of the animal kingdom. 

Upon the same principle of more favorable and powerful 
influence, we should take advantage of the changes of the 
seasons and weather, of passing events which are promul- 
gated by neighborhood gossip or newspaper history, of 
crimes and virtues, of benefactors and scourges whose recent 
exhibitions render them the theme of common interest and 
converse, to convey lessons of wisdom and morality, for they 
will then and thus be appreciated, understood, felt, and re- 
membered. 

We teach too exclusively from books ; and from things and 
events not enough. We do not teach enough of what is to 
be known and practiced in after life. They often become 
great mathematicians, yet cannot reckon with the poorest 
grocery clerk. They become learned grammarians, yet can 
not write a letter, or converse. They sometimes become 
great book-worms, and equally great fools. The fault, to a 
great extent, is in not teaching from things as well as from 
abstractions ; in teaching theory separately from practice ; 
in not applying our acquisitions as we proceed, and testing 
them by experiment and use ; and in not acting in accordance 
with the great principle that all our elemental knowledge 
comes, or comes most clearly, through the medium of the 


senses. 


XII. 
MORNING. 


How sweet to brush the sparkling dew 
From off the violet’s petals blue, 

How sweet to pause and view its bloom, 
And breathe its prodigal perfume. 
Pleasant it is to watch each star 

Slowly withdraw its shining car, 

And seeming to retire—till even 

To gain more brightness—into heaven. 
Bright sentinels, your watch is passed ! 
The lamp of heaven is lit at last. 








XIV. 
TO ABRA 


BY JOHN SMITA 


O Asra! fair Abra! 
I see thee again ; 
How oft I’ve attempted— 
But always in vain— 
To banish thy image 
Beyond my sad breast; 
But ever thou comest 
To wake it from rest. 
I cannot pass by—where 
Thou dwellest apart, 
Afar from the circles 
Of falsehood and art, 
But I see thee within 


Thy rose-spangled bower, 
Where thou art, thyself, far 
The loveliest flower. 


I met thee this evening, — 
Chance ordered it so— 

Above thy fair features 
And forehead of snow, 

A circlet that Flora 
Might envy thy wear, 

Was paled by the damask 
That rivaled it there. 

My heart then did query 
Unconscious of guile ; 

Can this be the maiden 
Whose frailties and wile 

Have led her, alas! to— 
(The mischievous elf, ) 

‘ The ruin of others, 

As well as herself! 

Ah no !—but if ’t is so— 
[ thought in alarm ! 

‘T were wiser for me, far, 
To fly from the charm. 
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1.—A Treatise on Puysicat Geocraruy, Comprising Hydrology, Geognosy, 
Geology, Meteorology, Botany, Zoology, and Anthropology. By A. Ban- 
ninGTton. New-York: Mark H. Newman g Co. 1850. 


Tuer: is no department of science that has been more neglected than Physical 
Geography, and none which presents a broader field for research and speculation. 
Until within a few years there has been no comprehensive treatise upon the sub- 
ject. Geographers have been content to present facts as they found them without 
drawing from them any general truth; and too often absurd speculation and false 
statements have taken the place of facts. In the department of school Geography 
an almost culpable negligence has prevailed, and most of our popular text-books 
are made up by patching together odds and ends upon almost every conceivable 
subject. Geography forms but a very small part of the works professing to be 
such, and there is but a small portion of Geography contained in such works. 

The investigations of Baron Humboldt have given Physical Geography a more 
scientific character, and the late works of Guyot and Mrs. Somerville, have ren- 
dered it interesting and popular. 

We have been looking for some treatise upon this subject adapted to our com- 
mon schools, and have so far been disappointed; but when we saw the work 
which we have under consideration, coming as it did from a well-known firm of 
School-Book publishers, we supposed at last we had met with the work so much 
needed. We confess to disappointment. Ist. The book is not adapted to com- 
mon schools. 2d. The subjects are ill chosen and badly arranged. 3d. There 
appears to be no unity of design running through the book. 4th. A great many 
subjects are discussed which have not any relation to Physical Geography. 5th 
No one subject is thoroughly examined. 6th. The statements are not all reliable. 
7th. The style in many parts is vicious. 

There ate some valuable things in the book. Some future author will find it a 
good encyclopedia for reference ; and the scholar will find advantage in perusing it if 
he keeps constantly in mind the fact that he must receive the statements with 
distrust, 

To show that our objections are founded on truth, we will, first, give a few of 
the subjects of chapters in this work on Puysican. Geocrarny. GroLocy com- 
prising about one fourth of the work. ANtTHRoroLocy, under which head we 
have Religion, Missions, Government, National Debt, Standing Army, Bal- 
ance of Power, Balance of Trade, Taxation, Banks and Banking, and Spe 
cre Currency. 

VOL. Il. 
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It would probably astonish Prince Metternich and Sir Robert Peel, to infor, 
them that their lives have been devoted to Physical Geography. 

We subjoin a few extracts, taken almost at random, to illustrate the loose us. 
of language and departures from truth, 

In the preface eecurs the following: ‘The great aim of all didactic inquiries 
should be, truth.’ We are at a loss to know what a didactic inquiry may be. 

Again, on page 6, speaking of the Dead Sea: * Persons who have swum on j 
surface assert that its waters are light and extremely buoyant owing to its grea; 
specific gravity.’ Water being light because of its heaviness is certainly a new 
theory under the sun. 

Under the head of Cataracts and Cascades, we have the following: * Winter- 
botham relates, that the Connecticut river, in the United States, at 40 leagues 
from its source, is so compressed with rocks, that it carries along on its surfa 
pieces of lead as if they were so many corks; and that notwithstanding the ut 


most efforts it is impossible to insert an iron point into its waters.” This choic 


piece of information was undoubtedly derived from an old History of Connecticut 
published near two hundred years ago. It seems that the author of a text-book 
upon science, should possess enough knowledge to know that water can never be 
so compressed, and his knowledge of Geography should have taught him that no 
such fall is upon the Connecticut. A little farther on, is this remarkable sentence, 
and we would thank any one who will interpret it so as to make sense: ‘ The 
volume of water (at a cataract) must depend upon the height of the fall.’ Next 
we have a description of Niagara, and a brief statement of the manner in which 
the author would have fixed things, had it been left to his care, to have enhanced 
its sublimity. 

We have not space to point out many of the absurdities of like nature, but will 
say that most of the definitions are loose, and some decidedly incorrect. We 
close by giving the following capital sentiment of moral science from this work 
upon Physical Geography, hoping that the publishers will not suppress Byron's 
works in consequence. 

Speaking of the Greeks : 

‘We know that Byron wrote, 

**?*T is Greece, but living Greece no more.’ 


‘ This line displays the black heart of him who penned it. Greece is living, 2 
free and independent country, after having performed deeds not unworthy of her 
best days ; while Byron’s grave contains the remains of one who died in the pnme 
of life the victim of debauchery. He found the Greeks would not fall down and 
worship him, or even elect him king or general-in-chief, (for either of which he was 
totally unfit) so he must vent his spleen by croaking Greece was dead! a strange 
way, truly, of assisting the Greeks, while contending against such fearful odds.’ 


We find this in a note appended to the above : 


‘ We think it is much to be regretted that this man’s (Byron’s) autobiography was 
not published instead of being burnt, and that Thomas Moore did not give ail his 
letters at length, and tell the world all he knew about him ; for then he would have 
appeared to the world as he was, and his would have been left to that class to 
which their author belonged.’ 


This extract must at once decide that the author is perfectly orthodox in his 
creed, and that his work is a capital treatise upon Physical Geography. 
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9—Porms. By H. W. Parker. Auburn: James M. Alden, 67, Genesee-st 
1850. 


Tuvs modestly does the author introduce his Volume to the Public, adding no 
preface to excite sympathy, and pleading no ‘ friendly solicitation’ by way of apol 
ogy. 

A critical notice of the book is impossible with us, as we received it after the 
time that the Union is usually published. We regret this alike on account of the 
courtesy due a new author, and the unfailing interest attaching to his advent.— 
The poetry of a nation, influencing its taste, its soul, through the imaginative fac 
ulty, has always been esteemed a motor, second, in its power to none. From 
Homer and David, downwards, it has been the medium of the most thrilling his 
tories, the sublimest sentiments, the most beautiful conceptions, which génius, and 
God through genius, have given to mankind. Both, then, as disciples of pro- 
gress and as students of literature, we feel an absorbing interest in each new 
development of the divine art. 

We do not learn that any considerable number of these pocms have been pub 
lished before, though a few have appeared in our best magazines, and have, at 
least in one instance, obtained the notoriety of English republication. We under 
stand that they have been the occasional products of moments snatched from pro 
fessional studies and labors, with scarcely a thought of ever being made public : 
and that it was only at the urgent request of his Publisher, that the author con 
sented at all to the use of his name on the title-page. We mention these facts, 
as absolutely essential to a correct appreciation of the poems themselves. Excel 
lent as they generally are, according to the already rendered verdict of Press and 
Public, we are quite confident that the author would feel neither flattered nor 
pleased at their being regarded as fair specimens of his poetic or moral strength. 
[tis only as an indication of powers but partially developed, we opine, that he 
would consider the present volume valuable at all. This estimation we may al- 
low him to hold; it is neither ungraceful now, nor will it retard future effort ; for 
ourselves, while we fully believe that it wi!l be followed by far higher and stronger 
manifestations, we must still say that should he never write another line, we con- 
sider him as having fully won a place among the poets of America. 

The best feature in Mr. Parker’s poetry, as found in this volume, seems to us 
to be its expression ; the bright fancy, the clastic movement, the fine taste, the 
facile composition—all indispensable to genuine poetry, and all unattainable by 
any labor not inspired by genius. These alone stamp their possessor a poet. Be 
sides these, we find here what seems like a half-consciousness of other and nobler 
powers ; a self-appreciation too long smothered by circumstances, and now fore- 
ing itself into notice. It would seem as though he had given the years of his 
youth to the studies and reveries of the closet, to the exclusion of those Jessons 
which the outward world can alone teach; gaining his views of humanity rather 
from the dim pencilings of schoolmen, than the vivid and startling tableaux of life ; 
and that he is beginning to feel within him the struggles for birth, of faculties un- 
developed by this discipline, yet too strong for its bondage, and which are no 
longer to be cheated of the existence which is their destiny. Nor is this condition, 
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if it be the true one, at all unfortunate. The great evil of the present day, among 
writers, is want of intellectual culture ; and he who has communed freely with 
the immortal spirits of past ages, and wrestled victoriously with the mysteries of 
science, may well, if he only become conscious of the great progressive principle 
existing within him, gird up his isins for the world’s strife in proud confidence of 
triumph. 

But our speculations must end. We might adduce some of the longer poems 
in illustration of what we say, had we space ; we are obliged, however, to content 
ourselves with one or two of a lighter character, on account of their brevity. To 
those who may wish to read the book—and we hope most of our readers will do 
so—we would mention ‘ The Loom of Life,’ ‘ Vision of Shelley’s Death,’ and 
* Love’s Alchemy,’ as being most genuinely and strikingly, poems. 

His ‘ Tmitations’ we think of less worth than his originalities. David could not 
fight in Saul’s armor ; nor do we often find men like the Smiths whose faculty of 
adaptation will enable them readily to catch the tone and spirit of other authors - 
when we do find them, they are, like the Smiths, utterly incapable of creating for 
themselves. 

In the following poem, Mr. Parker has thought proper to disclaim any design to 
imitate ‘ Excelsior.’ We should have entertained no such suspicion, but should 
imagine it an effort, and a successful one, to describe and idealize the engraving 
designed to illustrate the famous words of Goethe which form its title. 


‘‘mMORE LIGHT.’ 


‘I waD a Vision, yesternight, 
Of one who clomb a mountain’s side, 
And loudly cried for ‘ Light—more light !’ 
And loudlier called at every stride. 


‘ His words so silver-voiced—so broad 
And fair his marble throne of mind, 

He walked the mountain like a god, 
And upward gazed, but--he was blind. 


‘ And thro’ his filmy eyes there came 
The glimmer of a distant glare, 

For, all the summit burned with flame, 
And shot its cinders high in air. 


‘Still up and on he urged his way, 

With form erect and footsteps bold, 
Till he was lost, beyond the day, 

Within the smoke that downward rolled. 


* * More light--more light !’ he proudly said, 
‘ Too long has truth in darkness lain, 

Too long have men for falsehood bled-- 
The world shall welcome Reason’s reign. 


‘ «T gasp for breath in bigot clouds, 
But keep my upward, onward way, 
And brighter, brighter stream the floods 
Of freer thought and coming day !’ 
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‘ His voice was lost to listening ears, 
His form grew dim to sight of men, 
And, in the happy after years, 
His name was never heard again.’ 


We close with one of his sonnets, which is quite to our taste, and in the hope 
that we may have the privilege, ere long, of reading, if not noticing, another volume 
from the same source. 


‘TO A BLONDE. 


‘I EveER loved a dark and doting eye, 
And heavy curls of glossy raven hair ; 

But now, O Lilie, never more I sigh 

For eyes end ringlets steeped in Passion’s dye, 
Since loveliness like thine is passing fair, 
Whatever be the color it may wear. 

The hair is but a turban for the head, 
The eyelash but a little fary veil-- 

Each lovely, if to Beauty they are wed. 
I love thy hair, so golden-brown and pale, 
That o’er thy temples thou dost smoothly trail 

I love thy drooping eyelid’s silver thread ; 
But, more than braided locks of sunny gold, 
Thee—thee I love, thou ever sunny-souled !’ 





3.—I. Cuorx De Porsies Pour les Jeunes Personnes. Par Muse. A. Covtan. 
New-York: D. Appleton et Compagnie. Philadelphie: Geo, S. Appleton. 


Il. Mezzoranti’s System or Learnina Lanevaces, Applied to the Study of 
French. With a Treatise on French Versification, and a Dictionary of 
Idioms, Peculiar Expressions, etc. By J.Rormer, Professor of the French 
Language and Literature in the New-York Free Academy. New-York: 


D. Appleton § Co. Philadelphia: Geo, S, Appleton. 1850. 


Tuese two books are designed to facilitate the acquisition of the French Tongue. 
The compiler of the former work has been long an instructress of youth, and this 
work is the result of her experience. From the preface we translate a paragraph 
indicative of the views which guides her in her labors : 

‘ ALL true poetry has its source in the heart, and its office is to excite life-like and 


sublime sentiments ; it has over prose the advantage of engraving more easily and 
deeply on the memory the salutary precepts it contains.’ 


The ‘ Selections’ are from the best French authors, and judging from those we 
have examined, they are of the highest moral and poetical character ;—such, in- 
deed, as cannot fail to please all French readers. 


The study of French, is arranged upon the system of Cardinal Mezzofanti, one 


of the greatest linguists of modern Europe. The Reader is made up of fine com- 


pilations from the best prose writers in the language, with occasional scraps of 
poetry. The Analysis and Rulesof French Versification are important to young 


learners. 
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4.—Hanpsook oF Mepi#vat Geograpny anv Ilisrory, By Witney 2 
Principal Tutor at the Gymnasium of Duren. Translated from the Ge; 
man, by the Rev. R. B. Paut, M. A., Vicar of St. Augustine's Bristol, and 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. New-York: D. Appleton & Cv 
1850. 


To the general reader there can be nothing more interesting than the geoera 


phy and history of the middle ages. The events following the fall of the Roman 


Empire and preceding the Reformation, have been much less known than the 
histories of ancient Greece and Rome ; chiefly because there was no hand qual 

fied for the task of transmitting them to posterity. If mediaeval history has not 
been a blank, it has been a mass of chronicles so confused as to defy the scrutiny 
of ordinary investigators. This is true to a greater extent with continental history 
than with that of the British Empire, and for obvious reasons; still on all these 
was the shadow of the dark ages, undispelled until Religion asserted its empir 

Consequently whatever throws light upon the chaos of politics and of war, of man 
ners and of the social usages then prevailing, is interesting to the philosopher an« 
metaphysician, as it is to him who chronicles for posterity the events of the dark 
ened Past. The novelist can find in the half-legendary stories which have de- 
scended from that era, more wherewith to construct his cabinet fabric than in th 

well attested history of a dozen centuries of an earlier or later period. 


5.—Tne Puimosorpny or Exvectrican Pscycnotocy; In a course of Nine 
Lectures. By Joun Bovee Dons. Stereotype Edition. New-York: Fovw- 
lers g& Wells. 


Tuts work, from the great apostle of Psychology, is to be considered, doubt- 
less, as an orthodox exposition of its principles, and of the theoretical arguments 
which justify a belief in the same. We think, however, that the ‘ thousand and 
one’ disciples of the great master have toa great degree anticipated him in the 
promulgation of the mysteries—now so common, if not so thoroughly understood 
—as to leave little of curiosity to be satisfied by a perusal of the book before us, 
even though its perusal should have that effect. This naturally brings us toa 
consideration of its merits as a publication ; which we are forced to say compares 
feebly with the majority of those bearing the imprint of the above-named firm. 
Whether it is through design we cannot say ; but there seems from the beginning 
to the end of the work, a studious evasion of what would elucidate its subject 
matter. We get,not a treatise on the science of Psychology, but rather an 
elaborate laudation therepf, with reports of the numerous cures wrought by the 
author; but although its contents do not justify the pretensions set forth on the 
title-page, it contains many valuable suggestions relative to the preservation and 
restoration of health which render it net only readable, but in some degree inter- 
esting. 

—B. R. Pecx & Co. 
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§6.—Tur Vittace Notary; A Romance of Hungarian Life. Translated 
from the Hungarian of Baron Eérvis, by Orro Wencxstern. With In- 
troductory Remarks by Francis Putzey. New-York: D. Appleton § Co 


1850. 


A areat interest has attached to every thing relating to Llungary since her late 
noble but ineffectual struggle for freedom. ler history has been searched, her 
institutions have undergone a close scrutiny, and her Literature has attracted 
much attention. 

From her position, being separated from Western Europe, by Austria, and the 
difference of customs and language, we have been accustomed to look upon Hun- 
gary as little removed from barbarism ; and we are therefore surprised to meet 
with specimens of Literature which would do honor to any nation. 

The work before us was evidently written for political purposes, by a warm 
lover of Hungarian Freedom. A very vivid picture of the internal condition of 
the country is drawn, and the author makes us acquainted with the ‘ Hearts and 
Homes’ of all classes of his countrymen. 

The unlimited power, the arrogance and tyranny of the imperial officers are 
vividly portrayed. The interest of the work consists in its ever-varying incidents, 
and energetic action. To those who would like a picture of Hungarian life, as it 
appears to one of her own sons, we would reconimend the perusal of this work. 


7.—I. Von Herrineer’s Cevesratep Instruction Book ror THe PIANo 
Forte, Containing the Principles of his Newly Invented Notation; Pat- 
ented at Washington City, June 12th, 1849, by the name Chromatic, or 
Presidential System. Most Respectfully Dedicated to the Ladies of that 
City, as a Token of Gratitude for their kind assistance in forwarding and 
patronizing the Invention. 


I.—Tue Duutcimer: or the New-York Collection of Sacred Music, Consti- 
tuting a large and choice variety of New Tunes, Chants, Anthems, Motetts, 
Gc. From the best Foreign and American Composers, with all the Old 
Tunes in Common Use. Together with a Concise Elementary Course, sim- 
plified and adapted to the Capacities of Beginners. The whole comprising 
the most complete Collection of Sacred Music ever Published. By J. B. 
Woopsury, Organist and Director of Music at the Rutgers street Church, 
Editor of the American Musical Review, and Author of various Musical 
Works. 


III. Woopsury’s Youtn’s Sone Boox; For Schools, Classes, and the Social 
Circle: By Permission, Arranged and Adapted to the New System of Mu- 
sical Notation. By Ernest Von Hernincer, Author of ‘ Piano Forte and 
Guitar Self-Instructor,’ &c. 


Tuesr new issues from the press of Huntington & Savage, contain the much 
talked of ‘New System of Musical Notation’ of Prof. Von Herringer, and the 
latest revisions of Prof. Woodbury’s works. 
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The New System is highly recommended for its simplicity —we believe— 


by those whose prepossessions for the old, are too strong to be overcome. 


engraved ‘ Positions’ in the ‘ Self-Instructor,’ with their explanations, strike us 
as being fine delineations of the true, and as self-recommendatory to all inquirers 
Wrnxoor & Broruer. 


8.—Tue Harmonta: A New Collectian of Easy Songs, Composed and Ar 
ranged for one, two, three and four Voices, with a new set of Rules and 
Practical Exercises, upon an Original and Scientific Plan, for the Use of 
Schools, Singing Classes, and Social Circles. By Sotomon Cone, Teacher 
of Music in the Public Schools, and Director of Music in the Third Pres- 
byterian Church, Albany. Albany: E. H. Pease & Co. 


We have not been able to decide on the merits of the * plan’ of this book, but 
are highly pleased with the selections, many of which are original. 
—Sropparp & Bascock. 


9.—Dictionary or Mecuanics, Encine Work, anp ENGINEERING. OLIver 
Byane, Editor, D. Appleton & Co. 


Nos. 10, 11 and 12 contain an elaborate and complete—perhaps the most com 
plete—treatise on the steam engine ever published in this or any other country 
Engineers who fail to possess themselves of this work must be comparatively ig- 
norant on the subjects herein treated. 

—For sale by Wynxoor & Broruer. 





10.—An Inrropuction To THe Warer-Cure: A Concise Exposition of the 
Human Constitution; The Conditions of Health; The Nature and Causes 
of Diseases; The Leading Systems of Medicine; and the Principles, 
Practice, Adaptation, and Results of the Water-Cure; Showing it to be 
a Scientific and Comprehensive System for the Preservation and Restora- 
tion of Health, Founded in Nature, and Adapted to the Wants of Man. 
By Tuomas L. Nicnots, M.D. New-York: Fowlers ¢ Wells. 


We have another work from the prolific press of the above named firm, de- 
voted to a discussion of the laws of health and the means of its restoration. The 
present, however, is designed as an introduction to the one which is to follow in 
which the principles of the Water-Cure are to be more completely unfolded. In 
this, the inefficiency of th¢ other prevailing systems as compared with Hydropathy, 
is discussed, as is the adaptation of the system practiced by the author. There is 
an earnestness of purpose manifested in this volume, which is proof, at least, that 
its author’s soul is engaged in his work. 

—Precx & Co. 
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11.—Tue Procressive Frencn Reaper; Suited to the Gradual Advance- 
ment of Learners Generally, and Especially adapted to the New Method, 
with Notes and a Lexicon. By Norman Pinney, A. M. New-York : 
Huntington g Savage. 1850. 


A new book and a good one, for the class of learners for which it is designed 
In short, we know not where to find a work for young readers of the French, so 
well adapted their wants. The first lessons are simple and vary so little from the 
English idioms, that he must be a dull scholar indeed, who cannot progress in the 
acquisition of the language. 

—For sale by Wynxoor & Brornen. 


12.—Wess’s Normat Reapers. Nos. 1,2, 3 and 4. By J. Russert, Wess 
New-York: Huntington §- Savage, and Mason ¢ Law. Cincinnati: H 
W. Derby ¢§ Co. 


Wuev, nearly a year since, the author of this series of Readers, presented us 
with the Nos. then issued, with the admonition not to notice them unless we 
could bestow unqualified praise, we commenced their examination, with a wish to 
find merits that should strikingly outweigh all faults. Utterly failing in this, and 
after marking a large number of inexcusable errors, we laid them aside without 
notice. Now that the very gentlemanly and enterprising publishers have them- 
selves sent us a set, we feel obliged, after expressing the highest admiration of their 
elegant mechanical execution, still to so far observe the injunction of the author, as 
to refrain from farther speech concerning them. 

—Wrnkoor & Broruer, 





13.—Leonarp Scorr & Co.’s Rerusiications. 


Articie IV. in the April No. of the Eprnsuren isa fine review of Landor’s 
Poetry, based on the several volumes he has published. This review is interesting 
to those who have not been able to read the poems, because it is an analysis of the 
works of a man whose literary course was marked out with a special reference 
to, and veneration for, the classic authors of his Alma Mater. This circumstance 
renders the poetry of Walter Savage Landor a curiosity, and an analysis of it 
fascinating to the student. 

Tue Lonpon QuarTERLY contains several interesting papers ; some of which 
bear so little of that conservatism almost peculiar to itself, as a review, that we 
make but few exceptions to a general commendation of its contents. No student 
in European history can fail to read ‘Ranke’s House of Brandenburgh’ with the 
intensest interest ; as it affords a prospect of the Royal House of Prussia, froma 
stand-point mostly unknown,except to such of American readers as are conversant 
with British periodical literature. 

With the article entitled ‘ Lord Clarendon,’ we are convinced few of our readers 
will find fault ; unless it be, that their dislike of the man as a functionary of the 
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Crown, is founded more on his intrinsic demerits, and less on his political tenets, 
than that manifestly pervading the mind of the writer of the article. 

BLackwoop preserves its usual features. Its political articles are no less elabo- 
rate and caustic than formerly, nor does the raciness of its continuations depre- 
ciate. Whoever loved the ‘ Noctes’ of Curistoruer Norrtu, cannot fail of being 
delighted with the more subdued and deeper shaded lines from the pencil of 
‘ Christopher under Canvass.’ In teuth, we rather prefer the latter ; although 
it shows not some of those features of high healthiness which used so much to 
delight us. But with the loss of exuberance, there is also a softening of the 
boisterous and sometimes savage gambolings which made the circle at Ambrose’s, 
a representative of orgies still less real. The delicate analyses of Professor Wil- 
son—in whatever form they may be—cannot but be admired so long as criticism 
shall find a place in literature. 








14.— Tue Massacnusetts Quarter_y Review. June. 


Tue leading article entitled ‘ The Polish-Slavonian Philosophy,’ is based 
upon several continental publications, and contains a brief exposition—as is indi- 
eated by its heading—of the Philosophy of the Slavonian tribes. Probably no 
period could be more opportune than the present, for a publication of the Ideas of 
a people, in reference to whom, of late, there has grown in the minds of men so 
general and so just a curiosity. We can commend the article before us to those 
who delight in the abstruse, as containing much, both of fact and of Philosophy, 
and many of the ideas in the process of germination in the Slavonic mind. 

The third article, entitled ‘ The Industrial Arts in Russia,’ from the pen of 
Masor Petr, (Leipsic) is a discriminating but somewhat severe exposition of 
Russian policy, so far as it has reference to the Industrial condition of the empire. 
The prevailing idea of Russian power is intelligently negatived. 

The review of ‘ Browning’s Poems,’ is a decidedly pleasant and readable article. 
Its analysis is just without affectation, and minute without wearisomeness ; there 
is a lightness of manner and weightiness of matter which may be considered the 
sine qua non of poetical criticism. 





15.—Tae Aneto-American New Crurcn Repository, anp Montuty Rz- 
view. Devoted to the Exposition of the Philosophy and Theology taught 
in the Writings of Emanuet Swepensore, Conducted by Grorce Buss, 
A. M., New-York. 


We have been favored with the Nos. so far, of this publication, which contain 
an able and discriminating article on ‘ Swedenborg’s Principia, from the London 
Intellectual Repository. There is a profound interest in tracing the resemblance 
between the Principia of Swedenborg and the subsequent discoveries in astro- 
nomical science, which have gone so far toward a confirmation of the claims of 
the Swedish philosopher and his disciples. Wheever reads this article will re- 
main unsatisfied—able as it is, and as demonstrative as it is able—without reaping 
from the author’s own works the fruits—almost divine—of his labors. 








OUR REUNION. 


A Last Worp. 
——ProsaBty for the last time do we meet our readers in the social circle of the 
Reunion. 

When, nearly eighteen months ago, we first essayed the establishment of our 
journal, we did it under conviction of a necessity. Much as we questioned our 
adaptedness, inexperienced in such matters as we were, to the couduct of sucha 
paper as we proposed, we felt still more impressed with the conviction that such 
an one was needed. Come what would, we trusted that no ill could attend the 
experiment ; and so we tried it. 

We shall not dweil on our aims, our efforts ; sufficient that we have not fully 
realized the former, from the insufficiency of the latter to overcome al! the diffi- 
culties of our position. To have conducted a metropolitan journal, with a pub- 
lisher to assume all business cares, would be the veriest child’s play compared 
with what we have been forced into doing. These perplexities, it is true, have 
been gradually and constantly diminishing; and we are now at the very point 
where we feel that we might make the Union, from the character of its contribu- 
tors and mechanical execution, a worthy addition to the literature of our country. 
Yet at this point we bave determined to suspend its publication. 

Oar main reason is short and simple. For nearly a year and a half, we have 
published the Union, losing, with every No., a sum of money which we were ill 
abie to lose, though we felt still less able to refrain from prosecuting our enterprise. 
Were the simple loss of this money all, we should continue to do so, if need be, 
for some time longer. But with the other duties of the conductors,—duties they 
may not neglect—have come, of late, cares and labors which leave no room for 
publishing. With suitable business facilities, they might, indeed, perform their 
editorial duties, and with far better effect than heretofore ; but the labors which 
inevitably attend every successful publisher, they cannot perform. It is the full 
realization of this fact, at the present moment, which has decided their course. 

We do not say that the Unionis permanently discontinued—that it has in sober 
earnest given up the ghost; indeed, we hope and believe not. Other and more 
favorable circumstances—a season of comparative leisure on our part, or a differ- 
ent disposition of the publishing interest,—may again impel the vital machinery, 
and cause the current of life to rush through its channels. 

But we have no word of disappointment or reproach. Our patrons have not 
been dinned with the story of our pecuniary loss, or threatened with a collapse of 
our machinery unless their efforts were directed to the extending of our circulation. 
We don’t like threats ; we have not used them. To be sure, if our friends had 
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been able to supply the place of agents, &c., it would have obviated our carding) 
difficulty ; but we indulge in nocensure. Our work has been a labor of love ; on 
the whole we are amply repaid. No vision of an ungrateful public, haunts our 
fevered fancy ; no stings of wounded vanity, chafing at want of appreciation, dis- 
turb the calm serenity of our temper. We long ago girded on the armor of faith 
and effort in the cause of truth ; we doff no helm, trail no lance, unbrace no visor, 
but stand ready, with the same, or rather with increased hopefulness and courage, 
to do battle wherever our feeble strength can aid the suff-ring right. 

A business card to our patrons who have paid in advance, will be found on our 
cover. And so, 

Vale! 


Free Scnoots. 

Tue Common School Systems of New-England and New-York, have been 
justly regarded as the proudest monuments of American liberty and American 
progress. The idea that all are entitled to a chance of obtaining an education, 
was one of the first promulgated from the Rock of Plymouth, and it has been 
steadily growing with the growth of the people, until it pervades every region 
inhabited or influenced by the descendents of the Puritans. 

The States have made liberal provision for the support of schools for all ; and 
political parties have vied with each other in advancing the interests of popular 
education. Common School Houses have become sure indications of the preva- 
lence of a republican spirit, and they can be regarded only as the surest bulwarks 
of the land in time of danger. 

The idea that education should be free to all, like the air and water, and the 
right of every child to an education, like its right to a sufficient quantity of the 
products of the earth to support life, is of comparatively recent origin. But the 
truth of the claim was so obvious, that it needed only to be promulgated to be be- 
lieved. Men of all creeds and parties, advocated the principle that the property 
of the state should be taxed to educate the children of the state until it universally 
pervaded all classes. The Legislature in its uniformly progressive course to ad- 
vance the interests of the Common Schools, thought proper to recognize this 
principle formally, and hence they submitted to the people of New-York the 
present School Law, embodying that principle. The result of this was the adop- 
tion of the law by one of the greatest majorities ever given in the state. 

The influence of money, which could not stem the tremendous tide of popular 
sentiment, apparently submitted to a necessity after having attached to the bill as 
many obnoxious details as possible. Then after the bill became a law, and these 
details began to work mischief, instead of changing it so as to become more prac- 
ticable, the determined enemies of the measure re-submitted it to the peopie, 
hoping that a sufficient number of voters would be blinded by inequalities which 
result from the imperfect details, and throw their influence against the principle, 
and thus kill it. 

The question is now fairly before us, whether we will vote for a law with some 
objectionable features, or against one of the most progressive and Christian ideas 
of the nineteenth century—F ree Scuoots, If the former course is taken, a future 
Legislature must and will perfect the details ; if the latter, then a great principle 
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is buried, which will undergo no resuscitation until the strong tendencies of the 
people shall burst the bonds of party and demand their rights in terms which 
cannot be refused. 

We leave the task of demonstrating the justice of the demand of every child to 
a free education, to the Political Economist, who will show how a nation is en- 
riched by universally diffused knowledge ; to the Jurist who will give statistics of 
the difference between prevention and punishment of crime; to the Christian 
who will state the effect of education in turning the attention of «the mind to the 
higher and graver duties of life; and to the Philanthropist who wiil show the 
effect of enlightening the masses, in multiplying virtue and happiness, and destroy- 
ing misery and vice. 

We say to all, do not be blinded by a fictitious issue, but thoroughly examine 
this whole subject, and walk by the light which you may receive. 


HypropaTuy. 

——lIr is not a little interesting to observe the great variety of medical treatment, 
which has been conjured up by the ingenuity of man for the double purpose of 
recruiting the bodies and reducing the purses of such poor fellows of the human 
family as can be laid hold of by the ‘ Profession.’ Still we think if the attenuation 
of the limbs can be obviated by a corresponding process upon the item-roll of one’s 
profits in business, the choice should not long be dwelt upon; but the cent per 
cent should not always—as it usually does—stand against the miserable seeker 
for a common share of God's blessings. It may be unwise to quarrel, with that 
fraternal disposition in man, to be advantaged by those calamities of the victimized, 
which most especially disqualify them for even a willing submission to its rapacity, 
as the sanctimonious hypoerite is ever apparently most shocked by what a true 
Christian sees reason to condemn. With what emotions, did the philosopher 
who laughed at the follies of mankind—witness the rapacity, which, alas! is 
shared by too many ? 

How can any one, with even the common feelings of humanity, look with cum- 
placeney upon the transparent selfishness which appears the principal feature in 
the character of those who profess a philanthropic motive in the extension of cura- 
tive privileges, when those privileges are made the cover of a legalized extortion, 
the meanness of which is only equaled by its cowardice? But it is sometimés 
apparently necessary to take things as we find them, rather than go far out of our 
way to correct evils which are tolerable—because of their relation to, or connection 
with, advantages we can hardly do without. 

Turning over the ‘ Notes’ we penned erewhile, and under other circumstances, 
we stumbled upon these half-forgotten ‘ Lights and Shadows’ : 

‘An old bachelor, who had grunted and grumbled his way up to an advanced 
stage of manhood, through a dozen salivations of calomel, and as many attacks of 
the gout, and finally had his legs converted into bedposts by a protracted siege of 
the inflammatory rheumatism, after being subjected to the packing process about 
two weeks, found his sheet literally covered with small particles of the calomel and 
other noxious drugs he had previously taken into hissystem. He is now becoming 
one of the sprightliest, most fun-creating and popular inmates of the curative es- 
tablishment ; to which, probably, his iramense wealth contributes not a little — 
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When we ali get down in our sitz baths, he, with his fantastic dressing robe on, 
looks like the grand Sachem surrounded by his tribe of wild Indians. It is a sad 
predicament for a man to crack jokes in; nevertheless we are forced to adopt 
some means by which a buoyancy of spirits may be preserved ; else we should not 
be true to the first and strongest instinctive impulse of our natures—self-preserva- 
tion. We should actually die with affright, at the mischievous looking plugs and 
spouts, and long crooked pipes of lead and copper that point down at us from the 
water chests above ; and up at us through the grated floor below ; and shoot out 
toward us from the sides of the room, like the barrel of an old-fashioned musket 
peeping through an ominous looking barricade, if some plan was not contrived to 
direct our attention from these objects, and convince our doubting senses that we 
have not gone to our final account. 

‘It is wonderful how a little philosophy delivered with a prophetic air and a fair 
show of book knowledge operates as a reconciliation between the belligerent im- 
pulses of the spirit and those antagonist innovations which promise health to the 
suffering invalid. In the golden perspective of a newly excited hope, the modesty 
and refinement which his mother taught him to cherish and revere, soon vanish 
from his sight; and he casts down, without remorse or shame, the goodly rai- 
ment in which his dignity and self-respect have so Jong been enshrined, without 
feeling the want even of that simple expedient which occurred so readily to the 
minds of our first parents after the ‘ fall,’ and furnished mother Eve with the first 
job of needlework. The sitz bath is decidedly democratic in its tendencies—a 
great leveler of social distinctions. Under its influence the highest grade of aris- 
tocracy is humbled into terms of equality with the lowest grade of republican 
simplicity :—not theoretically, as in the declaration of independence and in our 
fourth of July orations ; but practically and literally ; the young and the old, the 
rich and the poor, the grave and the gay are all reduced to the same water level. 
The process is brief in its operation ; its great work is suddenly accomplished.— 
Between hope and fruition there is no intervening lapse of slow-moving centuries, 
filled with their bloody revelutions ; their weariness and their work ;—but the 
simple, Lealth-promising Spirit of Hydropathy, standing up amidst the frightful 
machinery of the bath-room, awes the proud man down into a posture as low, 
undignified and humiliating, as the meekest of its votaries is required to assume. 
The word of command is brief and expressive ;—the little monosyllable ‘ drap !’ 
is heard and down he goes into his sickly looking tub and his ghastly looking phiz 
shows that the work has been thoroughly done.’ 


To CorRESPONDENTS. 


——S. A. §S. will find the answer to her inquiry in the fact that this No. of the 


Union closes its present existence. 
——Several articles on hand, of course cease now to be valuable to us. Their 
owners will please direct us what disposition to make of them. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


- - - $6.00 . Lines, 1 insertion, . . - gee 

2 - - - - 10.00 it : - 3.50 

each additional insertion . 3.00 0 ** each additional ineastion, - 1.60 
YEARLY TERMS. 

~ + + = 30,00} 10 lines, — - Tee st 








The Phrenological J J —] 
Yee gape is a monthly publication, containing thirty-six or more octavo pages, at One Dollar 


a in advance. 
To reform and perfect OURSELVES antl ouf RACE, is the most exalted of all works. Todo this we 
must understand the HUMAN ConsTITUTION. This, PurenoLoey, Puysto.toey, and Vira Mac 


wetism embrace, and hence fully expound all the laws of our being, conditions of happiness, an‘ 


f mi 
sik hao PHRENOLOGY. 
Each number will ecataln either the analysis and location of some phrenological faculty, illustrat 
ed by an engraving, or an article on their combinations; and also the poor and character of 


some —— personage, accompanied by a likeness, together with vent articles on Physiog 
nomy and the Temperaments. 
Published by FOWLER AND WELLS, 


Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau-st., N. York. 


The Water-Cure Journal. 
HE eg, JOURNAL yt Heratp or Reroras, is eee want, , at ONE DOLLAR 
a in advance, containing thirty-two octavo pages, with engravings, ex 
bibiting the Structure and oe of the entire bn, Besos Body ; with ee ee easily 


understood by all classes. 
The Water-Cure Journal, em y ® JournnaL orHeatrn, aes the true prince of 


Lire anp Lonegvity,has now ore the public several ey Se ex od their 
approval of it by giving it a monthly ‘efor the of upwards of on Thousand ples. This Journal 
is edited by the {th Hydropathic practitioners, aided by numerous able contributors in various 


parts of our own and other countries. 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, Publishers, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau-street. New York. 
B. R. Pecx & Co., ate our authorised Agents for Byracase; Apriance, for Oswego; D. 
M. BY, for Rochester ; T. S. Hawks, for Buffalo; and all Booksellers, Postmasters, ‘and 


Teachers, throughout the United States. 


type Gallery, Granger Block, Syracuse. 


ee er rg trmore te the above location, where they have fitted up an estab- 
lishment which phen pane adaptation to the business is not he Aged we Ke Aedes 








the im ill 
as io Sinen Pine Denaslets, Lentbots Coco os Parlar Foetus proved process, which w 
PRICE FROM $1 50 TO $25. 
Remsepes Gene, A. M., to 6, P. M. 
Instructions given in idsueredualeiaiedaas amen 


terms. 
Likenemes taken of sick or deceased persons at their residences, if desired. 
H. GEER. P. H. BENEDICT. 


W. H. 
Syracuse, March, 8 1850. 


DENTAL SURGERY, BYC. F. CAMPBELL. 
Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly opposite the Car House. 
E in want of the aid of « dentist, are invited to call and examine specimens of work which 
a warranted to compare favorably with the best done in this State, and at prices within the 





means of all. 

Gv Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, or entire sets of TEETH on , that he will, 
(in order to obviate the venience which people experience from going t teeth 3 or 6 
sepa eeciamieaionameainn 
——— ae 





PHYSIC AND ‘SURGERY. 
DS Ling ig anes, Office over Major Dana’s Store, corner of Warren and Canal sts.: 
~ THAYER, —— Studio, over the Onondaga County Bank, Salina Street, Syra 
. euse, N 














Tittle & Co.’s Great Book Establishment. 
LITTLE & CO.’S GREAT CHEAP BOOKSTORE 
ALBANY. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. 


















i Honse so well known thronghout the State and the West has lately, ” favorable arranye 
meuts effected with several! of the largest firms in this country, and one in England, greatly in 
ereased its business facilities. A carefully selected assortment of works in each of the following «: 
partments always en hand :— 


Architecture ; 
Arts and Sciences ; 
Bibliography, Language, Philology ; 









Fiction (standard authors) ; 
Fine Arts; 

oe : 

I llustretod Works ; 
Juvenile Works ; 

Logic, Moral Philosophy, Ethics ; 
Mathematical Sciences ; 

Music (Workson), Note Books ; 

Medical Sciences, Veterinary ; 
Penmanship, Phonography, Stenography 
Political Economy ; 

Poetry ; 

School and College Books ; 
Trade and Commerce ; 
Travels ; 

Voyages ; etc. etc. etc. 


MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 


Trustees, purchasing for School Libraries, will perhaps find it advantageous to call and examin: 
stock and prices before purchasing of agents. 


STATIONERY. 


in addition to our usual Stock of Staple American Stationery, which it is thought is as large, va 
rious and well selected as any in the country, we are receiving a constant supply of 


French, English and German Stationery. 


Letter and Cap Paper, Blue and White Wove and Laid Plain and Ruled Note Paper and Envelope, 
in great variety. 
Drawing Pops, English and American ; Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, Drawing Materials, etc. 
Inkstands, Ink, Portfolios, Writing Desks, Cutlery a small assortment, Gold Pens. 
Blank Books of every kind, which for superior workmanship and quality of materials, will comp2™ 
favorably with any. 
—— All orders promptly cnd faithfully attended’ to.-— 


SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. 


cGLASHAN & FOCKE, respectfully announce to their friends, patrons and the publi 
generally, that they have removed their Book Bindery into the Granger Block, They ha 
greatly enlarged and improved their establishment, and are now prepared to execute 


Book Binding in all its various Branches, 

Including Turkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work, etc. etc 
Also, constantly on hand at their Room, Nos. 22 & 26 Matcoum Bcocx, Blank Books of ever 
description. _ Orders faithfally executed on short notice, and all work warranted to be durable 

N. B. Particular attention paid to the re-binding of private and public Libraries, Music, &c 


A. G@. MeGLASHAN 
Syracuse, January, 1850 CHAS. A. FOCKE 




















































Sears’ Pictorial Library. 
TU TRUSTEES OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


TO ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
VALUABLE BOOKS FOR PUBLIC, PRIVATE, AND DISTRICT 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


SEARS PICTORIAL LIBRARY, 


Twelve Volumes, large octavo, substantially bound in leather. Embellished with more than TWO 
THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, designed and executed by the most emment Artists of England and 


America, 





















From His Excellency Uamivron Fisu, Governor of the State of New York, 





Ma. Ropert Sears,—Dear Sir—I have not had time, amid other engagements, for a very tho 
rough examination of the series of Pictorial Works which you have been so kind as to send me. ° | 
have, however, examined them sufficiently to justify me in saying, that they are compiled with care 
and are highly interesting and useful Family Books, pure in their moral tendency, and replete with 
valuable information, They are good books, and worthy of a place in our District School Libre 
ries. HAMILTON FISH 











From the Hon. CHRisTorpHeR Moroan, Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Common 
Schoois, 










Strate or New Yorx, Seeretary’s Office, 
Department of Common Schools, ALBANY, April 10, 12849, 

Mr. Ropert Sears,—Sir—I have examined your series of Pictorial Works; 1 find them to 

contain a large amount of valuable information, and take pleasure in cheerfally recommending then 


as suitable Books to be introduced into the Common and District School Libraries of this State. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN 












Recommendations of Hon, Ronertr U. Prevy, Gasrie, P. Drsosway, James D. Buwroy 
James W. Beekman, and ALonzo Jonnson, Committee on Colleges, Academics, and Common 


Schools. 





New York Leeistature, .Jpri/ 5, 49 
We have examined the PICTORIAL WORKS* edited and published by Mr. Robert Sears, 12 
Nassau-street, New York, prepared for DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES, and are of the opinion 
that they deserve a place in these institutions—designed as theyare forthe diffusion of useful know 
ledge. 













* The works alluded to as having been examined and recommended for the libraries, are as follow 
‘* A New and Popular description of the United States’’—** Pictorial history of the American Revo 
jution’’—“‘ Scenes and Sketches of Continental Europe’’—*' Description of Great Pritain and 
Ireland ’’—*‘ Pictorial Family Annual ’’—** Treasury‘of Knowledge’’—‘Information for the People’ 
—‘*The Family Instructor’’—‘‘ Pictorial Sunday Book’’—*' Bible Biography’’—*' Bible History'’ 


Second Series of the ‘‘ Wonders of the World,’’ 
ROBERT Hf. PRUYN. Chairman 









GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY, JAMES W. BEEKMAN, 
JAMES D. BUTTON, ALONZO JOLNSON, 





















tw AGENTS WANTED in every section of the Union to sell the above works, To men 
of enterprise and tact, this offers an opportunity for useful, pleasant, and profitable employment. A 
cash capital of at least $25 or $50 will be necessary. Full particulars will | 





be given on application 


either personally or by letter. Postage must in all cases be paid. Please address 
ROBERT SEARS, 128 Wassau street N. Y. 










To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the State of New York. 


*,* Newspapers copyin g this advertisement, en/ire, well displayed, as above, withont any altert 
uon or abridgement, (including this notice,) and giving it one or morc insertions, shall receives 
omer Oey one of our $2.50 or $3.00 works, (subject to their order.) by sending direct to the 


pa . 
£—PF" No letter will be taken from the office unless pest prid 















PUBLISHERS, 
216 Pearl Street, New York, 


ype the attention of School Committees, Superintendents, Principals of Academies, Hip), 
Schools, and Teachers generally, to the following TEXT BOOKs : 


THE NORMAL SERIES, BY J. RUSSELL WEBB. 


CONSISTING OF 


Webb’s Normal Reader, No. 1. 
Webb’s Normal Reader, No. 2. 
Webb’s Normal Reader, No. 3. 
Webb’s Normal Reader, No. 4. 
Webb’s Primary Lessons. (A series of large cards to be used where the class is large. 


This is a new and beautiful series of Readers, combining the most approved methods, and de 
veloping a new and simple system for teaching this most important Art. This system has already 
gained, not merely the cordial approbation, but the decided preference of the most distinguishe: 
teachers and educators of the country, among whom may be mentioned Horace Mann, 8. 8. Ran 
dall, Geo. R. Perkins, the late D. P. Page, &c. 

The author is a teacher of many years’ standing—possesses rare powers of observation and adapta 
tion, and is, withal. a decided utilitarian. These works have been prepared with special referenee 
to general utility. The child, at first, istanght to think and to know : he 1s required to learn which 
he cannot understand, nor which he must hereafter un-learn. Every advance made is positive im 
provement ; and this is secured in such a manner as to render the exercise a desirable amusement, 
rather than an irksome task. 

The child is taught (No. 1) to read simple words and sentences, the meaning of which he can 
readily understand, before he is taught the letters. ‘his creates an interest and a desire to KNow, 
which is one great object to be gained. 

{# Teachers and School Committees will receive single copies, gratis, for examination on ap 
peasten. Post Paid, to the Publishers. They will also be furnished with siz copies each, Nos, 1, 

, 3, and 4, and a set of Cards, for $3,00 ; and if, after a fair trial, they do not give better satisfac- 
tiou than any other series ever used, the money will be refunded, This swm is merely nominal, for 
trial. The books, however, are cheaper and better manufactured than any other series of this clas 


published. 


ASTRONOMICAL SERIES. 
Mattison’s Astronomical Maps, 


Sixteen in number, each 3 %3}¢ feet, put up on rollers and in a neat case ; set $15. 


These Maps illustrate the mechanism and phenomena of the Heavens as clearly as the Geograpli 
cal Map does the surface and condition of the Earth. 


Mattison’s Elementary Astronomy, 
Illustrated by the above sixteen Maps, transferred to its pages in miniature form, in the finest 
wood engravings, 50 cents, 


SERIES OF MUSICAL WORKS. 
The Youth’s Song Book. 


By I. B. Woopsvury, author of the Sterling and Popular Songs : 
** He doeth all things well,’’ 
** Be kind to the loved ones,’’ &c. 
Containing upwards of one hundred pieces, selected from the choicest melodies ever published in 


this country. 
These are arranged for one, two, three, and four voices, and adapted to the use of schools or families. 


The Timbrel : ' 


A Collection of Sacred Music, Selected and Arranged from the best European and American 
Authors. By I. B. Woopsury and Bensamin F, Baker, Musical Superintendent of the Bos 
ton Grammar Schools. 84 cts. 


The American Musical Review. 
Edited by I. B. Woopsvury, and issued Monthly, from Jan. 1, 1850: a quarto work of 16 pa) 
ges, and each number to contain 8 pages of new sterling sacred and ballad music. The reading 














Huntington § Savage's Publications. 








matter to be devoted to the elevation of church music and to musical news, American and For 
ien—two pages of literary news. Terms: 50 cents per annum ; or, in clubs of twelve or more, 
25 per cent. discount. : 
This work is not only of great value to every individual, and to families interested in music, but spe 
cially so to choirs and societies ; each page of music in it is equivalent to two of any church music 
book, so each No, to 16 pages, and the year to 64 pages, worth more of itself than the present of a 
year’s subscription. 


The Dulcimer ; 
Or THe New York Co.iection oF Saceep Music. Containing compositions from the most 
distinguished American composers, together with selections from European authors, never yet 
published in this country. 

This work comprise a larger collection of gems and sterling pieces in Sacred Music, than any 
ever published in America. 

4. & 8. would also announce to the Musical world, that they have become the exclusive publishers 
of Professor ‘* Von HeRrinGen’s CeLesratep Piano-Forte Sevr-Instrucror.”’ 

Both the author and publishers have already received from the most thorough and accomplished 
musical gentlemen, the Piighest testimonials of its simplicity and adaptation for a rapid acquirement of 
a knowledge of the Piano and reading of music. Prof. Von H. has received a patent for this system, 
and it is thought by the best judges that its introduction into ali the common schools and seminaries 
of our country will constitute a new era in the cultivation of music and musical taste. It dispenses 
with fats and sharps, and many other difficulties, so that children may easily read music, while no- 
thing of the richness and variety of more difficult and scientific music is lost. 


— Just Published— 





H. & S. will publish in a few days 


“Youth's Song Book for Common Schools,”’ 


On this method. 


Key Board for the Piano-Forte, 
And choice Original and Selected Sheet Music. 

Dr. Edward Hodges says : 

“‘Mr. Von Herringen’s new method is a very ingenious attempt to divest musical notation of its 
complexity ; I therefore cheerfully subscribe for a copy.’’ 

Mr. Henry C. Timm writes : 

“‘T have carefully examined your newly invented system of notation, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that I find it infinitely more simple than our present one. Jt is my firm belief that a pupil 
taught according to your system will acquire a facility to read music written according to this 
system of notation in much less time than the best method could accomplish in reading the other."’ 

Mr. Geo. Loder, also one of the most distinguished Pianists and Musical Directors in New York, 

says : 
‘* A simpler method of musical notation than the one at present in use has long been a desidera- 
tum with musicians. I think you may exclaim w'th the sage of old—Enureka! And L have no he- 
sitation in saying—after a careful examination of your system in company with one of the ablest 
masters in this city—that for all ordinary purposes your plan possesses numberless advantages over the 
old system, and that pupi/s upon the Ptano-Forte in particular will learn to read in less than half the 
time required by the ordinary method.”’ 


PINNEY’S FRENCH SERIES. 
Pinney’s First Book in French. 


1 vol. 18mo. 
This book is more simpie and easy for beginners than any heretofore published in the New Method, 
and is designed to precede Mr. Pinney’s large Work. 


Pinney’s First Book in French. 
With a Key. 


The Practical French Teacher ; 


Or, a New Method of learning to read, write, and speak the French. By Norman Pinney, 
A.M. Il vol. 12mo. New and improved edition just published. 


Key to the Practical French Teacher: 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED. 


Pinney’s Progressive French Reader. 
With a Lexicon. 1 vol., 12mo. Adapted to, and intended to accompany the Teacher. 


From the ‘‘ Methodist Quarterly Review.’’—Dr. McCuinsock, Editor. 

A judicious friend, who is at the head of a large school, told us a few weeks since that he had 
spoketi too strongly in favor of a certain elementary French grammar “‘ as the best extant,’’ inasmuch 
as Pinney’s bes were ‘“‘ better.’’ The publishers (Messrs. Huntington & Savage) have since sent 
us Pinney’s, namely, the ‘‘ First Book in French,’’ (18mo., pp. 182;) the “‘ Practical French 
Grammar,’’ (12mo., pp. 400 ;) and the “‘ Progressive French Reader,’’ (12mo., pp. 277. We 
find these books to be excellent applications of the oral method, and to contain also a more system 
atic and progressive exposition oft the grammar than Ollendorff or Manesca. 




















Pratt, Woodford & Co.'s Publications. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 


No. 4, Cortland Street, New York. 











DODD'S ARITHMETIC, comprehensive, and carefully arranged on a new plan, by Prof. J. |; 
Dodd, of Transylvania University. 

WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY AND SURVEYING ; a new and complete work 

OLNEY’S INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPIY colored maps. 

OLNEY’S NATIONAL PRECEPTOR, or, Se.ections in Prose anp Porrry ; designed : 
improve the scholar in Reading and Speaking ; in extensive use. 

OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY for Families and Schools, with the latest revisions. 

OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. This standard work has been recent) 
revised. The Atlas is entirely new, and engraved in the best style, on an enlarged seale ; it con 
tains several new Maps, besides a Map of the Roman Empire and Ancient Greece, to illustrat, 
Ancient History. 

OLNEY’S OUTLINE MAPS; on a large scale, comprising The World, North America, Soui! 
Americg, Europe, Asia, and Africa, beautifully engraved and colored, 

EXERCISES on do. do. do. 


COMSTOCK’S SERIES OF BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


INTRODUCTION TO NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for children. 

SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, newly revised and enlarged, including late disco 
veries. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; a new work. 

THE YOUNG BOTANIST ; new edition. 

ELEMENTS OF BOTANY; inclading vegetable Physiology and a deseription of comme 
Plants ; with cuts. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY, both comparative and human, containing new and interestins 
facts, facts that all should know. 

(NEW) ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY, illustrated. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS, showing their comparative size. 

“4 és. ad 





—s OF BEASTS, “* 
= a OF BIRDS AND BEASTS, showing their comparative size. 
BENTLEY’S PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK ; the most attractive book for children 
* * a vm cheap edition. 


THE FAMILY and SCHOOL DICTIONARY, by the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, and Rev. # 
Hooker. This book is eminently useful to children as am assistant to Composition. 

FAMILIAR TALES FOR CHILEREN, or, Introduction te Second Reader, by Mrs. Gritlin. 

HALL’S GEOGRAPHY, for children. 

THE STUDENT'S PRIMER ; containing numerous cuts. This Primer is pronounced thie | 
work of the kind extant. 

BROCKLESBY’S ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with numerous plates illastrative o 
this highly entertaining science. 


BULLIONS’ CLASSICAL SERIES. 


NEW, OR ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercising in parsing. By George Spencer, A. M. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR. 

LATIN READER ; with an Introduction on the Idioms of the Latin Language, an lmnprove 
Vocabulary, &c. 

CASAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Vocabulary, &c. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR, 

GREEK READER, with Introduction and Improved Lexicon. 

THE FRENCH we AND CONGUGATOR, containing all that is necessary to begu 
and complete the study of French. By Professor L.. Nan, 

ROBINSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Abridged from Hume and Smollett, and adapte 
to the use of Schools. With 49 Engravings. , 

GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW OF THE WORLD; embracing the manner 
enstoms, and pursuits of every nation ; illustrated by numerous cuts. 


*,* A Lopprat Discount To Percwasers at WHOLESALE. 
ize Country Merchanss supplied on Jiboral terms. 2 











D. Appleton & Co.'s Publications. 





TEXT BOOKS 


FOR LEARNING THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LANGUAGES. ' 
Appleton & Co., Publishers, 200 Broadway, New York. 


I. FRENCH 

COLLOT’S Dramatic French Reader. 12mo. $I. 

DE FIVA’S Elementary French Reader. 12mo. 50 cents. 

DE FIVA’S Classic French Reader for Advanced Students. I2mo. $1 

OLLENDORFF’S Elementary French Grammar. By Greene. I6mo. 38 cents; with Key, 50 
cents. 

OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning French. Edited by J. L. Jewett. I[2mo. 81. 

KEY toditto. 75 cents. 

ROWAN’S Modern French Reader. 12mo. 75 cents. 

SURRENNE’S French Pronouncing Dictionary. I2mo. $1 50. 

VALUE’S New and Easy Systera of Learning French. I2mo. (Jn Press.) 

NEW and COMPLETE FRENCH and ENGLISIL DICTIONARY. tIvol. @ve. To match 
Adler’s German Lexicon. (/n Press.) 





il, GERMAN. 


ADLER’S Progressive German Reader. I2mo. $1. 

GERMAN and English, and English and German Dictionary, compiled from the best authorities 
lvol. large 8vo. $5. 

EICHORN’S New Practical German Grammar. [2mo. $1. 

OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning German. Edited by G. J. Adler. I2mo. $1 50 


iif. ITALIAN 


FORESTI’S Italian Reader. 12mo. $I. 
OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning Italian. Edited by F. Foresti. 12mo. $1 50. 
KEY to ditto, 75 cents. 


IV. SPANISH. 


OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. Velasquez and T. Simonne 
mo. $1 50 

KEY to ditto, 75 cents. 

PALENZUELA’S New Grammar on the Ollendorff System, for Spaniards to Learn English 
(In Press.) 

VELASQUEZ’S New Spanish Reader. With Lexicon. 12mo. $81 25. 

VELASQUEZ’S New Spanish Phrase Book ; or Conversations in English and Spanish. 18me 
38 cents. 

VELASQUEZ’S and SEOANE’S New Spanish and English, and English and Spanish Diction 
ary. Large 8vo. Tomatch “ Adler’s German Lexicon.’’ (Jn Press.) 





(WEARLY READY.) 


V. VALUE’S OLLENDORFF. 


ANEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO 


READ, TRANSLATE, WRITE AND SPEAK 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Preceded by a Treatise on French Pronunciation, by which that dificult part of a spoker 
language can easily be acquired in 12 Lessons. 


ToceTugerR with a Commerctat Cornresponpvence a Comp_eTe GRaMMATICA! 
Synopsis, anp a Conrecr Inpex 


1 Volume. i12mo. 





D. Appleton & Co.'s Publications. 


‘PROFESSOR MANDEVILLE’S READING BOOKS: 


Appleton & Co., Publishers, 200 Broadway, N.Y. 


{. PRIMARY, OR FIRST READER. nts. 
tl. SECOND READER. 17 cents. 

These two Readers are formed substantially em the same plan; and the second is a continuation 
of the first. The design of both is, to combine & knowledge of the meaning and pronunciation of 
words, with a knowledge of their grammatical functions. The parts of speech are introduced syc 
cessfully, beginning with the articles ; these are followed by the demonstrative oe ag ea and these 


again by others, class after class, until all that are requisite to form a sentence have been separately 


considered ; when the common reading lesson begin. 

The Second Reader reviews the ground passed over in the Primary, but adds largely to the a 
mount of information. The child is here alse vanght to read writing as well as printed matter; and 
in the reading lessons, attention is constantly directed to the different ways in which sentene>s are 
formed and connected, and of the peculiar manner in which each of them isdelivered. All who 
have examined these books, have pronounced them a decided and important advance on every other 
of the same class, in use. 

(il. THIRD READER. 25 cents, 
[V. FOURTH READER. 371-2 cents, 

In the first two readers, the main object is to make the pupil acquainted with the meaning and 
functions of words, and to impart facility in pronouncing them in sentential connection ; the lead 
ing design of these, is to form a natural, flexible, and varied delivery. Accordingly, the Third 
Reader opens with a series of exercises on articulation and modulation, containing numerous exam 
ples for practice on the ——— sounds (including errérs to be corrected), and on the different 
movements of the voice, produced by sentential structure, by emphasis, and by the passions. The 
habits formed by these exercises, which should be thoroughly, as they can be easily mastered, under 
intelligent instrnction, find scope for improvement and confirmation in the reading lessons which 
follow in the same beok and that which succeeds. 

These lessons have been selected with special reference to the following peculiarities : 

1. Colloquial character. 

2. Variety of sentential structure. 

2. Variety of subject matter. 

4. Adaptation to the progressive development of the pupil’s mind ; and, as far as possible. 

5. Tenleney to excite moral and religious emotions, 

V. THE FIFTH READER; or, COURSE OF READING. 75 cents. 
VI. THE ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORATORY. $1. 

These books are designed to cultivate the literary taste, as well as the understanding and vocal 
powers of the pupil. 

Tue Course or Reapine comprises three parts: the first part containing a more elaborate 
description of elementary sounds, and of the parts of speech grammatically considered, than was 
deemed necessary in the preceding works, here indispensable ; part second, a complete classification 
and description of every sentence to be found in the English, or any other language ; examples of 
which in every degree of expansion from a few words to the half of an octavo page in length, are 
adduced, and arranged to be read ; and as each species has its peculiar delivery as well as structure, 
both are learned at the same time ; part third, paragraphs ; or sentences in their connection unfold 
ing general thoughts, as in the common reading books. 

i may be observed that the selections of sentences in part second, and of paragraphs in third, 
comprise some of the finest gems in the language ; distinguished alike for beauty of thought and fa 
cility of diction. If not found in a school book, they might be appropriately called ‘‘ elegant ex 
tracts.’’ 

The Evements or Reapine anp OrarTory closes the series with an exhibition of the whole 
theory and art of Elocution, exclusive of gesture. It contains, besides the classifications of sentences 
already referred to, but here presented with fuller statement and illustration, the laws of punctua 
tion and delivery deduced from it; the whole followed by carefully selected pieces for sentential 
analysis and vocal practice. 

Tue Resvuttr. The student who acquaints himself thoroughly with the contents of this book, 
will, as numerous experiments have proved : 

1. Acquire complete knowledge of the structure of language ; 

2. Be able to designate any sentence of any book by name at a glance ; 

3. Be able to declare with equal rapidity its proper punctuation ; 

4. Be able to declare, and with sufficient practice, to give itsproper delivery. 

Such are a few of the general characteristics of the series of school books which the publishers now 
offer to the friends and patrons of a sound common school and academic education. 

N. B. The punctuation in all these books conforms to the sense and proper delivery of every sen 
tence, and is a guide to 90th. When a departure from the proper punctuation occurs, the proper 
delivery is indicated. As reading books are usually punctuated, it is a matter of surprise that chil 
dren should learn to read it at all. 

*.* The above series of Reading Books are already en | extensively introduced and commended 
by the most experienced Teachers in the country. ‘‘ Prof. Mandeville’s system is eminently orig! 
nal, scientific, and practical, and destined, wherever it is intruduced, to supercede at once all oth 











ers. 
Cw” 4 large discount made from the above prices. 








